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Hrahkespeare ; 
oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


HOW RALPH BRAKESPEARE RODE AFTER SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD 
TO SANDWICH. 


Very early on the morrow, Ralph held brief converse with Lanyon, 
which resulted in a certain change of plan. When they presented 
themselves before Hawkwood, Brakespeare prayed that his follower 
might be enlisted as a hobelar, or mounted archer of the inferior, or 
light-armed class. To this the knight gave ready assent. Neither, 
indeed, could he have objected with any good grace, seeing that 
both recruits were to be equipped at their own expense. Gian 
Malatesta welcomed his new comrades in a fair set-speech, to which 
Ralph made answer, courteous, and cold ; though in his heart he made 
light of the Italian’s compliments, he gladly availed himself of the 
other’s proffered aid in the purveyance of horse and harness. 


First, was provided a strong, active gelding, well fitted for the | 


lighter weight he had to carry; for Lanyon’s defensive armour con- 


sisted only of a bascinet, haqueton, and gauntlets; his weapons were. 


spear, coutel, and knife. Ralph’s destrere was chosen with much more 
trouble and care. Indeed, though the weight of metal had been lessened: 
by the gradual replacement of chain mail by plate, it was still a sore task 
for ordinary horseflesh to bear a rider armed cap-d-pie through a long 
day of march or battle. At length they fixed on a powerful roan 
stallion—something heavy in the crest and shoulder for our modern 
notions, but with the short broad barrel that promises hardiness no 
less than strength, and with rare loins and limbs. John Brakespearc 
had not vaunted his wares unduly; and, if the Italian’s. critical 
eyes—used to judge the work of Florentine or Genoese—found 
something now and then to cavil at, it was rather at want of finish in 
the fashion than at defect in the quality of steel. By nightfall the 
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equipment was complete; and, more weary with busy excitement than 
he had ever been with exercise on foot or in saddle, Ralph Brake- 
speare sat down to supper. His gipsire was sorely shrunken from its 
fair round proportions of yestereven ; but this troubled the youth not a 
whit: he was full of hope and health, and knew that his soldier’s 
pay would suffice his moderate desires; so ’tis no marvel if he felt 
himself wealthy with the few gold pieces that yet jingled under his 
girdle. Right glad, too, was he to hear that Hawkwood’s own business 
was done, and that on the morrow they would set forth to Sandwich, 
whence they would take ship. 

There are few but would have lingered to look at the small group 
gathered the next morning round the porch of The Spur, in the level 
rays of the late-risen sun. 

Of the three horsemen armed cap-d-pie, Hawkwood himself was, 
perhaps, the least imposing in exterior: there were shrewd dints, 
both in his bascmet and breastplate; neither was his harness so 
carefully polished as that of the Italian, whereon certain bosses, 
and other attempts at ornament, gave token of a leaning towards 
martial foppery. Both of these were well mounted; though their 
cattle were somewhat low in flesh, as from long travel or campaign- 
ing, and made contrast with the high condition of the roan destrere, 
pawing and curvetting impatiently under the strong, skilful hand 
that veined him. In very truth, Ralph Brakespeare was a gallant 
sight as he sat there—square and erect, yet swaying to each move- 
ment of his charger, easily, as though his limbs had been cumbered 
with nothing weightier than silk or serge—his eyes flashing under 
his raised visor, ond a genial smile upen his lips, which were apt 
to be somewhat too set and stern. Will Lanyon had backed too 
many wild colts to feel timid in saddle: but he lacked the grace 
of an accomplished herseman, and was evidently something ill at 
ease. in his new caparison; his vast breadth of shoulder and corded 
muscles showed to advantage, even under the heavy haqueton; and, 
looking at the grip of his brawny thighs, you guessed that trying to 
bear such an one down—so long as his horse kept its footing—would 
be like tilting at a tower. Glancing at the pair with a keen, soldierly 
aye, Hawkwood thought that he had gotten for the king, if not for 
himself, a rare bargain. 

Close by the knight's rein bowed the host of The Spur, stirrup-cup 
in hand, with the smug satisfaction on his face of one whose reckoning 
has just been paid without wrangle or close enquiry: a pace or two 
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off stood the honest armourer, come to take a last look at his‘own 
handiwork, and to wish his namesake God-speed. Hawkwood barely 
touched the hippocras with his lips,;and Ralph was nearly:as tempe- 
rate; but the Italian drank deep in his own deliberate fashion; amd 
Lanyon drained the huge beaker'to the dregs, muttering something as 
he wiped his beard about ‘“the sin of wasting good liquor.” 

The brref farewells were soon'said, and then came the clash and 
rattle of steel, as the small cavaleade moved slowly away; the kmight 
riding alone in front, his-two men-at-arms following abreast, whilst the 
archer brought up the rear, leading the single packhorse laden with 
their scanty baggage. Shading his eyes, John Brakespeare watehed 
them till they disappeared round the sharp corner of Kentish Street; 
and then, with a half sigh anda muttered benison, he turned into the 
hostel, to comfort himself with a liberal mornmg posset. 

Through that day, and the next, and the next, Hawkwood and ‘his 
followers rode steadily onward; making the best speed they could, 
without distressing their cattle, along the main road to the south- 
eastern coast, through Rochester, Sittingbourne, Charing, and Canter- 
bury. No incident worthy of record befell them till, on the fourth 
afternoon, from a crest of rising ground, they saw the old Roman walls 
of Richborough, rising like a rocky islet out of the dreary :mavsh-land ; 
and, beyond this, houses clustered on either side of a harbour estuary); 
and, further yet, gleams of wet sand and a broad selvage of foam. 
And two of the wayfarers felt the mingling of pleasure and wonder- 
ment common to all who for the first time draw into their nostrils 
briny air, and for the first time listen to the language of ‘the sea.. 

Very few, riding through so long a mareh side by side with Gian 
Malatesta, would have been proof against the fascination of his manner, 
when, as now, he wished it to be winning. His glib tongue neverseemed 
to weary as he told stories of adventure im many lands, racy and 


picturesque and stirring enough, yet not so redolent of rapine-as to © 


shock or revolt the listener ; whilst, throughout, he had theactte avoid 
egotism and affect modesty—hinting at, rather than avowing, the share 
that he himself had borne in orgie or broil. Ever and anon, too, his 
rich, round voice would break out into snatches of melody—English 
drinking ditty, French rondelai, or, more frequently, a cawzonet of his 
own land; specially in these last, the veriest stranger, to whom the 
words were meaningless, might have guessed that he sang of love— 
love, not of the heart, but of the senses—not a high romantic 
devotion, but passion, half sclfish and wholly sinful. At each. hostel 
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or wayside inn where they made halt, the Italian had banter or 
admiration ready for every buxom face or trim figure that crossed his 
path; but he carried not his jest to the verge of licentiousness, and 
refrained from all undue excess in liquor. Altogether, it would have 
been difficult to find a pleasanter fellow-traveller, and Ralph could not 
but own that the way was made shorter by his company. 

Despite the genial and generous feelings pervading his nature— 
like gold damasquing iron—the youth was imbued with that hard, 
stubborn obstinacy which the Northmen express by the one word 
‘dour ;) he was of the stuff of which staunch friends and staunch 
haters are made, and changed neither his likes nor dislikes lightly. 
On the fourth day of their society, the vague distrust and aversion 
which he had felt at his first meeting with the Italian, were little if 
anything abated. It was not that he showed himself in anywise 
churlish or sullen; he smiled at the other’s jests, listened to his stories 
with unfeigned interest, and praised his songs, whether he understood 
them or no. Once the other spoke of the brawl which had so nearly 
ended fatally, still marvelling on his own discomfiture. 

“T served long ago ’’—-Malatesta said, “‘ with one Michael Tregarva, 
who averred himself to have kept the ring for a year and a day in the 
barbarous country wherein he was bred—Corn-ou-alle, I think he 
called it. He was but a clumsy lubbard, and a lying braggart to boot. 
With him I practised many an idle hour, till I had learned, or thought 
I had learned, each foin and foil that he could teach; but that sleight 
of foot and hip which laid me low so deftly, is utterly strange to me. 
I would be much beholden to your courtesy an’ ye would bestow on 
me a lesson at fitting season.” 

“Tis a simple trick enough,” Ralph answered, “ though the foil is 
something harder to learn; and I will do mine endeavours cheerfully 
to make ye perfect in both.” 

So, in fair outward show of amity, if with no great heart-kindness, 
they rode in together to Sandwich town. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BEFORE CALAIS. 


Tarr was, in Sandwich, no lack of means of transport; for never 
surely, before or since, hath the high water-way across the Straits 
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been furrowed by so frequent keels. Almost daily, fresh supplies 
or munitions were needed for the mighty host with which the 
English King held Calais in leaguer; also many merchants and chap- 
men flocked thither, sure of a quick and profitable sale of their wares ; 
for French gold was plenty in the Ville de Bois, specially since the 
return of Derby’s armament laden with the plunder of Gascony and 
Poitou. That same night Hawkwood parleyed with the master of a 
carrack then ready for sea; before dawn, he and his followers were 


bestowed aboard, and they sailed out of Sandwich with the morning 


tide. 

Slowly the huge, clumsy craft forged ahead, pitching and wallow- 
ing from sheer topheaviness—though the swell was moderate, and the 
breeze fair—to the dire discomfort of Lanyon and others making their 
first essay of seafaring. Ralph Brakespeare fared better, for long 
temperance and hard exercise made him proof against qualms; yet 
his brows throbbed, and his eyes swam painfully; so he was right 
glad when, towards close of day, Cape Grisnez loomed nearer and 
“nearer; and more glad still when they cast anchor, in as shoal water 

as they dared, on the outskirts of the throng of vessels—some trans- 
ports, some ships of war—that clustered round and blockaded the 
harbour. Before it was quite dark, the carrack’s boats had landed 
the passengers, their arms and caparisons; and the horses, forced one 
by one through a vast square porthole in the after-hold—half swim- 
ming, half wading—had come safely to shore. 

In the after-years, full as they were of varied adventure, Ralph 
never forgot the first night he spent on foreign soil. He remembered 
how they dried and cleansed their chargers, in presence of Hawkwood, 
there on the sea-sand, till the beasts were fit to bear caparison; and 
then, mounting, rode in the same order as they marched before, over 
the bridges of the double ditch forming the outwork of the English 
entrenchments ; and passed through more than one long street of broom 
or straw-thatched huts, till they came into the broad market-place, 
where the knight bade his followers halt till he had spoken with the 
camp-marshal, who could allot them quarters. He remembered how, 
sitting there in saddle, he had listened to the babble of many and 
divers tongues till ‘his ears grew dizzy; and how the lonely feeling of 
isolation overcame him more and more as the darkness closed in; and 
how, glancing round at his companions to mark how they bore them- 

selves, he envied Lanyon the stolid indifference into which the archer’s 
face had settled, so soon as the throes of sea-sickness left him in peace ; 
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and ‘how he envied yet more Gian Malatesta his experience and evident 
familiarity with the seene, as,ever and anon, the Italian exchanged a nod 
or careless word of greeting with some passer-by. He remembered 
how close, and dark, and stifling their huts seemed to his eyes, used 
so long to chambers lofty and groined; and how, through the night 
he tossed restlessly on his pallet, listening to the tramp of the sentinel, 
till, near daybreak, he feli into a broken sleep, troubled—for the first 
time since he had set forth thence—with feverish dreams of his old 
home. 

But the feeling of novelty soon wore off; and he fell into the 
groove of daily duty with the quick aptitude of a born soldier; before 
a week had passed, the greyest veteran there was not more thoroughly 
at home than Ralph. Neither was his life weary nor monotonous; by 


Hawkwood’s order, he was ever seeking to improve himself in the. 


martial exercises in which he already rarely excelled, he took his 
turn regularly with the outposts, who rode forth to watch and check 
the foragers of Boulogne, St. Qmer, and Guisnes; but week after week 
passed, without Brakespeare’s crossing lance in earnest. Sport and 
duty brought him into eontact with new comrades, more to his taste 
than Gian Malatesta: and, though he was not of those who make 
friends fast, he was popular rather than otherwise; and, where he was 
liked, he was trusted. Looking atthe quiet, resolute face, and eyes— 
frank though somewhat stern, men felt that it would be easy to find 
a blither boon companion, but hard to light on a better backer im 
mortal quarrel. 

Sir John Hawkwood seemed much of this epinion. Albeit, re- 
served and taciturn, he showed towards the youth marked favour in 
his grave fashion; and not seldom vouchsafed word or gesture of 
approval to Lanyon, who toiled at his training in arms with a dogged 
perseverance that well replaced adroitmess. 

Ralph’s idle hours, too, were fully amused. Pleasant it was, after 
Lent-was done, to watch the pomp and pageantry, whilst the great lords 
of Flanders, Hainault, Brabant, and Germany streamed in with their 
long trains to render homage to the prosperous king and the victress 
of Neville’s Cross; and, last of all, came Robert of Namur, with the 
tan of Syrian sun on his fair young cheek, to proffer himself as their 
true and loyal liegeman. Pleasanter yet—to watch the sheen of velvet, 
the glimmer of jewels, and the glitter of brocade, as the dames or 
damoiselles, who waited on or fullowed Phillippa, swept, with fintter 


of veil, sleeve, and cantoise, through the Ville de Bois on their palfreys,. 
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or tripped daintily forth from the thatched pavilions, where dwelt:the 
knights-and barons of their kin. 

Very often, in the midst of this gaiety, the youth fell a wondering 
as to how it fared with those within the grey ramparts that—seamed 
and scarred with dint of battering-engine—still frowned defiantly, like 
some old warrior, who having gotten a mortal wound, braces himself 
for yet another onset. 

In very truth, the condition of the Calaisois was such as might 
have stirred pity in a harder heart than Ralph Brakespeare’s; slowly 
and surely, hour by hour, they were forced to waich the lines af 
blockade tightened around them; till their case might be likened 
to his who, mured in the Italian torture-chamber, saw inch by inch 
the walls and ceiling slide together, that one day should crush him out 
of shape of humanity. After that desperate night sally in which Arnold 
d’Andregha and his fellows.carried havoc and fear up to the very portals 
of the royal pavilion, they had no distraction of their long agony ‘ 
in the excitement of hand-to-hand combat. At regular intervals, 
less and less frequent, were heard creak of trebuchet, the whistle of 
espringal, the rattle of pateraros, the roar ef bombards; bnt they - 
gnessed that this was ordained rather for display or practice of the 
Hnglish artillery than with any serious intent of making breach; ‘for 
their foe, with a malign patience, forbore all assault—not choosing to 
waste the services of so potent an ally as famime. No lighter pangs 
had the garrison now to endure; seventeen hundred had leng ago 
departed whom Edward, with somewhat ostentatious charity, dis- 
missed with food and alms; since then, another detachment ‘had been 
thrust forth; but the merey of the besieger was spent, and five 
hundred corpses of women, weaklings, and dotards —slanghtered 
outright by cold and hunger—made hideous and noisome the space 
betwixt camp and town. And still too many mouths remamed to 
feed. 

After Warwick scattered with sore loss and shame the Genoese 
flotilla, there was no hope of open suceour by sea. Besides the.galleys 
that patrolled the Straits, and Northampton’s war-ships anchored 
near shore, the men-at-arms and archers in the great wooden castle 
set up over against the harbour-mouth kept such jealons watch 
and ward, that scarcely under cover of the darkest night could a light 
skiff slip out or in—even were it manned by Marant and Mestriel, the 
skilful mariners whose deeds of hardiesse have found place, not:-unwor- 
thily amongst the feats of arms of that age. To make their own 
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straits more keenly felt, in their ears were ever sounds of revelry from 
without, and signs of unstinted plenty in their eyes; the provision 
alone, that they saw wasted in the market-place of the Ville de Bois, 
would have been as a royal banquet to them. Each morning, faces 
more gaunt, and wan, and wild, looked towards the rising sun ir 
_ search of the rescue which never came. Yet still faith and loyalty 
held their own bravely. If men gnashed their teeth and groaned 
within their own dwellings, none murmured in public; and whoso 
should have spoken of lowering the Ancient, that still floated 
vauntingly as ever on the topmost tower, would have died a traitor’s 
death. 

No marvel if the great heart of John de Vienne sickened within 
him, at sight of sufferings that he could not lighten, and of despair he 
could not cheer; till, after taking counsel of his peers, he tried one 
last appeal to their master. He himself indited that letter—so piteous 
in its rude simplicity—of which a copy is still preserved :— 

S aches, tresvaute Sriguieur, que nous Gents in Caleys ont manges 
Chebals, Chiens & Rats & west remit rien pour leuc bibre sinon 
chescun mange aultre. Par guey treshoneurable Srignicur, si nous ne 
eymes hastife Succoure, la bille est perdue; & nous sommes touts 
accordes, Si nous ne epmes epde, De pssey & mourir sur nous ennemis 


au Wonneur, plus tost que Vedens mourir pur Vefaulte. Et Bieu bous 
Beigue De rendre al nous & nos Weires nostre Crabaile. 


Close under the town ramparts, and protected by their artillery, 
there lay a swift Genoese galley; the master of which—half soldier, 
half trader, and, on occasion, whole pirate—was one of those. who— 
appraising life and liberty at a certain sum of gold—are ever ready, 
for sufficing recompense, to risk either. ‘This man the governor called 
into his presence, and with a rich bribe persuaded him to carry out the 
letter; promising further, on his knightly honour, that the guerdon 
should be trebled when it reached King Philip’s hands. Soon after 
midnight, on a strong ebb tide, with the wind blowing freshly from 
shore, the Genoese put out; having as his pilot one of those 
Abbeville mariners whose luck in such ventures had hitherto been 
miraculous. Past the.castle at the harbour’s mouth, unchallenged by 
the sentinels, whose eyes were blinded with rain and spray, the gal‘ey 
glided like a ghost; but the meshes of the toils beyond were drawn 
too closely to let through even such a light-winged skimmer of tho 
seas; before long she was encompassed beyond hope of escape. The 
Genoese was no hair-brained gallant to fight to the death against des- 
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perate odds; inured to changes of fortune, he was cool and honest 
enough to act at once as he thought best, both for himself and his 
employer; weighting the precious letter with an axehead, he cast it 
overboard, just before he lowered his sail, and cried out to be sur- 
rendered. 

The shoal water stretches far out on that coast; and the letter 
sank not so deep but that some keen eyes in a patrol-boat, when 
the sun was risen and the tide was low, caught the glitter of steel and 
parchment on the dark-brown seaweed. So John de Vienne’s missive 
was opened by King Edward's hands ere noon. He read it heedfully ; 
and then, with that grim irony of which traces are found in so many 
of that monarch’s words, letters, and actions, forwarded it straightway 
to its address ; adding thereto a brief taunting message of his own. He 
might have done this in wariness or subtlety; and, confiding in the 
strength of his own position, might have wished to provoke his 
enemy to give him battle at disadvantage. If this were so, Edward 
reckoned not ill. Philip of Valois—lacking both skill in warfare and 
firmness of purpose—was neither so craven nor cold of heart, as to be 
patient under insult of a foe or death-peril of a friend. 

- The tenor of the intercepted letter had spread, as such things will 
do, through the English camp; and none marvelled when, soon after, 
there came certain rumours that the Oriflamme of France was cast to 
the winds once more, and that Philip had bidden all who owed him 
vassalage rally round it at Amiens, by Whitsuntide; having sworn a 
deep oath that, by the grace of God and Saint Denis, he yet would 
break Calais leaguer. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HOW RALPH BRAKESPEARE RAN A COURSE WITH A FRENCH KNIGHT, 
AND SLEW HIM. 


For the nonce, this chronicle has less concern with the fortunes of 
Kings and Kaisers, than with a certain personal adventure which 
befell Ralph Brakespeare. It happened in this wise. 

From the English camp, as has been aforesaid, were made constant 
excursions ; either for the purpose of foraging, or to check the scattered 
lances who rode forth from such fortresses of Artois and Picardy as 
still held out, or from the armament with which John of Normandy 
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sought to harass the besiegers. On this service Hawkwood was often 
employed; for the Earl of Lancaster, who had special charge of the 
seurriers, held the knight in high esteem, both for tact and courage, 
and loved to see him in command of a clump of spears. 

On acertain May day, Hawkwood pricked forth, at the head of 
some score of men-at-arms, and half the number of demi-lances ; 
turning past Courgaine to the north, whence incursions had been 
most frequent of late. Noon was long past, and they had seen no 
trace of enemy nor of plunder worth the harrying; for the country 
had been so drained and desolated that it could scaree provide victual 
for its own scanty inhabitants. It was wearisome travel for barded 
chargers through white drifting sand, or through black marshy loam ; 
so Hawkwood, ever loath to distress mon or cattle needlessly, halted 
by a rivulet in a little hollow, overgrown with alders; first detaching 
in diverse directions several pickets—as they would now be termed— 
each consisting of a man-at-arms and a hobelar, to guard against the 
possibility of surprise, or of an enemy passing unchallenged. For 
this duty Brakespeare was selected, having Lanyon as his.companion. 

As Ralph was about to depart, the knight vumowe him aside, and 
thus bespoke him :— 

“Canst guess why I have bestowed on thee this charge, rather 
than on an elder and better soldier? It is because I like thee so 
well, that I would be leath thou should’st lose occasion of advance- 
ment, though at thy proper peril. Also I wot thou hast chafed 
inwardly of late, at having thus far proved thy manhood by no feat of 
arms. Nevertheless, it behoves thee to consider that thou art no 
knight-errant, seeking adventure wheresoever it may be found; but a 
sworn liegeman—even as I am—of our lord the King, to whom, 
rather than to thyself, thy life, and horse, and armour belong; so that 
thou art bound to endanger or endamage none of these save on 
sufficient cause. Wherefore, if there be occasion, bear thyself rather 
warily than rashly this day. Ride not far beyond the sound of our 
trumpet; covering yourselves as much as may be, and halting in some 
convenient spot, whence ye may see without being seen. Ye will, 
doubtless, give timely notice if the foe show himself im force—retiring 
yoursclves speedily, yet not disorderly. If, as seems not likely, ye 
come suddenly on stray foragers not exceeding three, I bid ye not turn 
bridle; but deal with them as ye list, and God and Saint George give 
you good specd! Go now and give hecd to what I say ; for I warn not 
twice, neither do I trust, if warning be slighted, or trust bewrayed.” 
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The manner and tone of the speech were somewhat austere; but 
the youth felt.it was kindly meant; so he promised obedience cheer- 
fully, and rode off with a gladder heart under his breastplate than had 
throbbed there for many a day. 

Some half-leagne or so from the spot where Hawkwood had halted, 
the sand-hills trended inwards from the coast, breaking up the ground 
into low irregular hillocks, through which wound a single track, 
beaten down and worn by broad-wheeled wains, in many places 
sunken feet below the surface of the soil. Here Ralph judged it best 
to post himself; for beyond this the country grew flat.and open again, 
and an armed man would have far to ride before he found other 
chance of cover. So he dismounted, and leaving Lanyon with the 
horses in the hollow-way—where they were perfectly concealed— 
conched down himself under the crest of a sand-hillock, whence he 


had far view around—bare-headed, lest the eye of some wandering | 


seout should catch the glitter of his bascinet. There he lay hour 
after hour, till weary disappointment replaced the hopefuliexcitement 
with which he had set forth: and glancing towards the west, 
where the clouds were reddening already, he began to listen for the 
nete of recall which he knew Hawkwood’s trumpets would sound 
before sundown. Snddenly, as he gazed mechamically back m the 
direction where he had watched, his heart stood still for an instant, 
then leapt up with a fierce joy. 

Above a stunted thicket of alders and willows that fringed the 
track some two farlongs off, came the sparkle of spear-heads, and a 
second latera broader glimmer of steel; as a knight, fully caparisaned, 
with pennon on his lance, appeared, followed by another horseman, 
whom, even at that distance Ralph's keen eye made out to be more 


lightly harnessed. With a mighty effort the youth mastered his 


impatience, and lay qnite-still till he was certain that the pair were 
not forerunners of a more numerous enemy; & long sigh of relief 
broke from his lips as he withdrew his head cautiously, enly rising to 
his feet when he was well under cover of the sand-hill. Lanyon, 
roused from a-half doze by the rattle of harness, knew by the other's 
leok that something was afoot, before he crouched down to catch the 
hurried whisper. 

“Now, our Blessed Lady be praised! They come.siraight hither- 
wards; and we have leave to deal with them as we list, sith they are 
but tworagainst two.” 

The yeoman’s grey eyes flashed eagerly, though he uttered never a 


| 
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svord; and a faint reflection on his broad, bluff features of the battle- 
light gleaming on the Norman’s face showed that his slower Saxon 
bloed was fairly stirred. 

Some few yards from the spot where they stood, the roadway 
turned a sharp corner, and then ran on quite straight and level for 
near a hundred yards, between banks, on either side, about stirrup- 
high; here, too, the ground was tolerably sound, though sandy. At 
this angle Ralph took post, with vizor down, and his lance at the 
carry ; having Lanyon some yards to his rear. Ere they had waited 
three minutes, there came through the still evening air a smothered 
clash of steel, and the low clear notes of a mellow voice, chanting a 
virelay, in the musical langue d’Oc; and the foremost rider came into 
view round the opposéte angle of the road to that where Brakespeare 
sat. He reined up abruptly when he saw his path barred in front. If 
surprised, he was in no wise disconcerted by the presence of an enemy ; 
but trolled out the last line of the verse he was singing to the full as 
gaily as he had begun it. 

The knight’s vizor was up, and Ralph was struck by the beauty of 
his face, enhanced by the soft, rich colouring peculiar to the south of 
France. The perfect workmanship of his armour made. it, perhaps, 
seem lighter than it really was; yet, with its fanciful graving and 
ornament, it appeared more fitted for tournay or pageant than the 
rough usage of a mélée. Round his neck was slung a triangular 
shield, the bearings of which were somewhat defaced, like the 
blazonry of his surcoat. The brown Limousin, which he bestrode, 
though lacking not power in its fine sinewy limbs, looked somewhat 
light and small compared to Ralph’s great roan destrere. His helmet 
was not a plain bascinet or camail, but rather moulded in tilting shape, 
bearing both crest and plume; and under the crest was twined 
securely a long hawking-glove, curiously wrought with silk and seed 
pearls, that must have been worn only by a delicate woman’s hand. 

Ralph brought his lance down quickly from the carry to the rest ; 
but the French knight kept his own pennoncelle pointed upwards, and 
waved his hand, in token that he wished to parley. There was an easy 
grace in the gesture that made the youth half ashamed of his own 
eagerness, as he recovered his weapon, and, raising his own vizor, 
advanced to meet the other, who had already ridden some paces 
nearer. 

“ Beau sire’’—the stranger began, in good Norman-French, when he & 
was fairly within ear-shot—“ before we come to mortal arbitrement, if 
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may I crave of your courtesy to answer me two bricf questions? 
First, I would know how far is this spot from the English camp, from 
which doubtless you have lately sallied forth P” 

“Hard upon three leagues, as I should guess’’—Jkespeare 
answered, with a look of some surprise. 

“Not near enough by half”—the Frenchman muttered, biting his 
handsome lip. ‘“ Unless worse chance befall him, Raoul hath gotten 
within sight of the trenches ere now. So I am: constrained to ask 
further, do ye two hold this pass alone, or are there other of your 
lances near in force ?” 

Brakespeare hesitated, doubting whether he were right thus to 
parley with an enemy; but something in the French knight’s manner 
forbade suspicion of treachery. So he answered after a while— 

“Tt is even so, There are none of our folk that I wot of nearer 
than half a league, where Sir John Hawkwood, whom I follow, halts 


with the residue of his lances.” 


The other smiled, as though well pleased. 

“Tt is as I thought, then. And now, beau sire, lest my questions 
appear to you unseemly, I have you to wit that yester-even I, Loys de 
Chastelnaye, did devise, with Raoul de Mericourt, my brother-in-arms, 
concerning certain matters which, in fair Provence, are judged only in 
the court of love; and, in all amity, there was great debate betwixt us ; 
so that at the last we agreed to ride forth this day—each with a 
single esquire—and, unless put back by a force of four at the least, to 
prove which of us could carry his lady’s gage closest to Calais gates. 
’Las, my destrier cast a shoe, and with sore trouble, after hours’ 
seeking, did we light on a smith; for you brave English have 
frightened Jean Picard, till he hath become shy as a field-rat. Where- 
fore if, as I guess from your bearing, ye purpose not to yield me 
passage peaceably, it is needful that I pass on in your despite. This 
place, too, is marvellously well fitted for running a course. But, good 
youth, under thy favour, I had rather than a hundred crowns that 
thy spurs, if not golden, had been silver at the least; for perchance 
thou hast had scant tournay practice, and so can little honour accrue to 
me from the encounter. If thus it be with thee, avow it frankly. Lo, 
I will forego the lance, and engage with mace and sword.” 

-Brakespeare’s temper was rising fast under the Frenchman’s self- 
confidence and easy condescension; but he curbed it, and answered 
very calmly. 

“This is no tilt-yard, where none can joust unless of lineage 
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approved by the heralds; and in these times none can say how soon 
he shall change the metal of his spurs, Beau sire, your nobility 
must e’en abase itself to contend with one of my degree; for an’ ye 
were w’ ‘ug to turn bridle, I, for my part, am not willing to let you 
goin}.-vc. It may be I have better skill with my weapon than ye 
deem. ie, set on and spare not, looking for the like measure 
from me.’ 

The Frenchman’s face never lost its gay: good|humour, as. he bowed 
his head courteously. 

“T am fitly reproved ”—he said—“ for I spake over presumptuously. 
De pard eu, all true men are equal under shield. Let us take ground 
speedily ; for the light is waning fast, and one of us will have a moon- 
light ride. Call on your patron saint when ye are ready to do your 
devoir, and I will answer with the name of my fair lady. Marguerite, 
ma Marguerite !” 

Long afterwards, Ralph Brakespeare remembered: wen lovingly 
the spceaker’s lips lingered over that last werd as though—all familiar 
as it must have beon—they were loath to let it pass. Within a few 
moments each had regained his own station. The Frenchman, seeing 
_ that his adversary bore no shield, drew off his own, and handed it to 
his esquire, saying something the while with a light laugh; Ralph, 
too, as he clasped his vizor and settled himself firmer in the saddle, 
driving his feet well home in the sauéoirs,found time to say some hurried 
words over his shoulder to his follower, who was in astate of unwonted 
excitement. 

“ Honest Will, I trust well to lower yonder gay plume; for I have 
vantage in weight if not in skill; but, if it: be otherwise, since I pur- 
pose not to take mercy, thy tarrying here will naught avail. Sol 
charge thee, in such case, to hie thee back to Sir John Hawkwood at 
speed; and tell him that I thanked him heartily for this chance of 
approving myself, though it pleased God that I should fail.” 

Then Ralph Brakespeare laid lance in rest; and getting his horse 
well in hand, cried lustily, “St. George Guienme!” and drove the | 
. sharp rowels in; clear and mellow through the still air, came the | 
answering war-cry, “ Marguerite, ma Marguerite!” The dust flew far 
and wide under the savage plunge of the roan destrere and bound of 
the swifter Limousin ; and just about midway thetwohurtled together. 

At the first shock both horses sunk on their haunches, but one only 
recovered himself. The Limousin, fairly overborne, rolled over 
sideways and backwards, till he lay helpless athwart the roadway, 
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crushing his rider against the bank. Nor was this all; the French- 
man’s lance struck full and fair on Ralph’s breast, and was shivered 
to the vamplate; but the Southwark armourer had put better metal 
into his spear-head; it pierced sheer through the gay corselet and the 
habergeon beneath, just above the gorget, and the tough English 
ash only broke off at last close to the embedded steel. Before the 


sand-cloud had cleared away, Ralph had sprang from saddle, and — 


holding his misericorde to the throat of his fallen foe, bade him 
“Yield, rescue: or no rescue !” 

No answer came, save a low moan of intense, half-conscious agony, 
as dark ved drops oozed. not only from the breast-wound but through 
the bars of the vizor. A strange chill horror overcame Brakespcare 
as he felt himself for the first time in presence of death— death, 
too, dealt by his own hand. Enmity of race, the fierce delight of 
battle, the flush of a maiden triumph, were all swallowed up in a 
deep pity nearly akin to remorse. He beckoned, first to Will Lanyon, 
then to the French squire, to come to aid the fallen knight; while he 
himself held down the Limousin’s head, lest in struggling to rise 
he should do his lord farther hurt. Slowly and painiully the three 
succeeded in disentangling the dying man—for that he was dying 
none doubted; and propping him against the road bank, they 
loosened helmet and gorget. Ralph would have given much to have 
undone his work, as he gazed on the countenance whose marvellous 
beauty he had marred. The features were already pimched and 
drawn; the rich colour of the cheeks had faded to dull ashen grey ; 
and through the rigid lips a thin dark stream was welling. The 
Gascon squire showed his grief after his impassioned southern 
fashion; wringing his hands, and speaking fast in a dialect that 
Ralph could scarcely comprehend. Even on Lanyon’s rugged face 
were manifest signs of compassion, as he stood holding the bridles 
of the loose horses ; for by this time the Limousin had scrambled up, 
seemingly none the worse for his fall. 

“ Bring water’’—Ralph said to the French squire; and, kneeling 
down, he rested the knight’s head on his own shoulder. The pool was 
not three roods off; but, before the water came, Loys de Chastelnaye 
had begun to revive. The flow of blood from his mouth abated ; and, 
as he looked up and saw who supported him, his lips relaxed into\a 
faint semblance of their old pleasant smile; when his face had been 
laved, and he had drunken twice or thrice, he spoke—almost in a 


whisper, but quite calmly and clearly— 
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“ Pardie, I was the veriest vantard but now, and I am rightly 
served: nevertheless, I take no shame to myself to have gone down 
before so strong a lance. Scant time have I for parley; beaw sire, 
this my esquire, no less than I, are at your mercy; but Aymery, my 
good cousin and heir, will, I know, ransom him speedily. Gilles, I 
charge thee, so soon as thou art free, make all speed to Hacquemont ; 
and deliver into the white hands of the damoiselle Marguerite this her 
gage. Say to her that I have done it no dishonour; but have borne it 
ever so forward as I might, turning bridle before no single foe, till thus 
in loyal combat was I slain: furthermore, by my hopes of mercy do 
I aver, that since she kissed these lips of mine they have been virgin 
of woman. SodoI earnestly entreat of her pity, to grant unto no living 
man fayour—be it ever so small—for the space of one year and one 
day ; after that she shall be assoilzied of her troth-plight. Let her 
grace with her dear love some knight, worthier and more fortunate 
than this her poor servitor; and may the saints send to both long life 
and liesse.”” 

“Nay, not so,” Ralph broke in, so soon as the weak voice ceased. 
“ Of ransom will I have none; and this your squire is free to 
set forth when he will to carry his message of dolour. I wis not 
what maketh me so heavy of heart; but, gentle sir, I had liever have 
miscarried in this my first proof of arms, than have won honour at the 
cost of your fair life.” 

A brief gleam of pleasure shot across the other’s face, darkening 
already with the death-shadow. 

“ Ay, so?” he murmured. “Long since, in truth, frora your 
manner of speech might I have guessed that I dealt with no common 
routier. To God and to the holy saints do I give thanks, that by no 
churl’s band was Loys de Chastelnaye sped. For this your kindness 
may 

The benison, if such was meant, was choked in mid utterance by a 
fresh gush of blood, coming now in sharp, quick jets; and when it 
abated, the pulse had nearly ceased to beat. Once only in that last 
quiet minute of life—for death struggle there was none—the white 
lips moved ; and Brakespeare, bending down his ear, caught what may 
have been an appeal to the Virgin-mother’s mercy ; but Ralph always 
believed it was a woman’s name. 

For some brief: space after all was over, the youth never stirred; 
suddenly he started and shifted very gently the corpse from his 
shoulder to the ground beside him, for he heard Hawkwood’s trumpet 
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sounding the recall. All his soldierly instinct came back at once, and 
he was a mnan-at-arms again, ready and willing for any duty: he laid 
his hand almost roughly on the shoulder of the Gascon squire, who 
seemed still well nigh distraught with grief. 

“‘ Waste not time in wailing here’—he said—“ thou knowest what 
thou hast to do; set about Ps speedily. First,—it behoves thee to 
see thy lord’s body carefully bestowed, where it may lack no due 
rite or funeral observance; there is a moustier in yon wood to the 
right; I heard its bells chime but now. That rich armour will ensure 
the monks their guerdon, if they grudge free masses to such a 
knight’s soul. His desfrier wends with me; but thou may’st keep 
thine own, which I perceive tarries for thee there. For the rest—I 
have set thee free, that thou may’st do thy lord's bidding to the 
uttermost: if thou fail therein, or linger by the way, the shame: of 
broken trust is thine.” 

So—with one more look at the face which waxcd beautiful 
again as it settled into the death-calm—Ralph picked up his headless 
lance from where it lay; and, after glancing heedfully over both the 
chargers so as to be sure that neither had suffered from the 
encounter, mounted and rode slowly back by the way that he had 
come; followed by Lanyon, leading the Limousin by the bridle. It 
was characteristic of the yeoman that, whilst they were alone together, 
he troubled his leader with no word of gratulation or triumph : whether 
this silence is to be set down to rough natural tact, or to the trouble 
and confusion of his simple mind, would be very hard to determine. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW RALPH BRAKESPEARE DONNED SILVER SPURS, 


Tur other scouts had all rejoined the main body before Brakespeare and 
his follower appeared ; and none brought tidings, or had seen traces 
of an enemy; so there was wonder, and perchance a little envy, among 
some of Hawkwood’s followers when they saw how Fortune had 
favoured the youngest of their band. On their leader’s usually reserved 
face there was frank pleasure, as he rode out some paces to mcet 
Brakespeare, and bent his own head in acknowledgment of the other’s 
salute. 
Ill, 12 
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Wheve:leftest thon thy.Jance-head, my.son?” he said. For well. 
I wot it was not.idly wasted:.. And haw. comest.thou.by.yon gallant: 
war-hoxse? Those.clean-limhs: and: high cresti.never were. nurtured: 
on thin Normandy dare swear,:. near. the: banks. of 
Garonne.” 

“Scarcesome half-houmago-——” Ralph answered —“ a:Freneh .kmight: 
came to where.I was: posted, with his. squire,.and.would: have passed on. 
inimy. despite, not—as.I judge from our brief. parley+—with parpose. of 
plunderer of espial, but rather in discharge-of .some.chivalrous. vow. 
I gainsaid.him, asin duty bound; and. we ran.a.fair course, wherein, iti 
was.my evil. hap, to. wound unto, death. as. proper. a: gentilhonmne..as 
mine. eyes: have ever, looked. on... He. called. himself. Loys. de 
Chastelnaye.”’ 

A hall-ineredulous.:murmur. spread amongst: the men-at-arms. who 
sat within ear-shot, and Hawkwood himself raised his.. eyebrows: 
slightly,.as he made:answer 

“ Now lift thy vizor, good youth, that I may read in: thy face if this. 
be. jest.or. vaunt: Dpst theu. come back.to tell me, thus. sadly, that 
thou,,a.raw; youth,, hast, in. thy: first tit with grinded spears, slain 
right. the Vicompte de Chastelnaye,. whose. prowess; all we who. fought 
in Gascony.or Guienne.have scen?; By the Reod! if. thom sayest. 
sooth, thy valiance.is lesa wonderful than. thine unconcern.” 

Ralph did ashe was. bidden,.and all could see: that. the-heaviness.on 
his countenance. was,not feigned. 

“T speak was told” —he answered, simp]y—“ and men. seldom. 
fable in the death-throe. Moreover, on the housing of his destrere, 
there is blazonry to witness if I lie.” 

At the word Lanyon wheeled the charger that he led, so as to bring 
full into view the escutcheon on the cointise. The three gold chevrons 
on a sable ficld, not a few there present had secn before—scen them 
borne on a broad banderol, in the forefront of a charge, when England 
was sore put to it to hold her own. There arose another murmur, 
this time of honest:applause.: 

did wrong to suspect: thee’’—Hawkwoed: snaid—“ though it seems 
passing strange: at another time I will. hear how-it: alk befell; 
de: Chastelnaye: bore: himself ever as a. true knight; and: died not 
cravenly, I dare avow—God: rest his-scub! The esquire; scemg. his 
lord’s misadventure, doubtless: made haste: to-flee? 

“ Nay ’”’—Ralph answered—“ he was no, reercant; but abode:to the 
last, giving such aid as he might, having surrendered himself prisoner 
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at.ourmercy, Nevertheless,, that:he- might care’ for the bestowaliof 
his lord’s-body,. and: bear: certain messages.'of import to. the demoisele:. 
whom.that, kuight served: loyally, 1 judges it- best. to. let him 
Meseems [did not wisely,’ 

Instrath, the change in 
was'ill-pleased by what.he now! heard... He-was,.aehas: 
no. chivalrous hero of romance, but a‘patient,-hard working. soldier,:with: : 
talents energy! cnoughto compensate..for. his-:poverty -aud: lewkp, 
birth not be over. -covetous: or, meam in: is. dealings,.yet not.- 
ashamed.to. avow that. he. fonght. for livelizeod: no:less than honom:. 
However, the knight: recovered himself. cleared. his. brow 
ashe answered-— 

“T cannot'chide.thee to-day, my,som . Howbeit, hercaftes 
not the-harness'and arms, no less thaxisthe,- 
person.of. the vanquished,.are retained for the profit.of. 
and. thatinone under knight's. degree: may relinquish such. advantigg:, 
or. deal with.such.at his-pleasure, save by speciak leave of his:supgrions 
The.‘ransonr: of De::Chastelnaye’s. body-esquire should not: hare, beam. 
cast: down like a minstrel’s largess messages to: dame. 
should. be: borne. by their. own. minion: pages; not: by: genes 

Then. wilt err again; and -thou-wilt berwiser,. exe. 
to-eall. such chanes as hath: evil. hap.’ None theless: 
will.L care. that.thon-art' rewarded. afterthy deserts; needy, though 
be,.I ‘may still dare: to maintain asingle- esquire ;.as:such shalt thow, 
serve henceforth, by: the. King’s leave, unless. thou -preferrest: to: enter - 
some. more. notable. household... Then I -will- speak in. thine: 
my good Lord. of Lancaster; who:hath shown me some favour of date... 
Make not thy choice in haste, but soberly,,and-without fear orsemuple:::. 
charl: were .I;, to. begrudge. parting, with: tliee: for thine own manifest 
advancement... Now,, let us. set. forwards I.love. not: night. maxches:. 
for naughtj.and these:roads are.ill traveling;in:the dark.” 

The.. youth. bent. almost to: his.saddle-bow: as: he muttered: some. 
words of thanks ;..and_fell-into his.place in thie column, by the sidevof- 
Gian .Malatesta,.as:.it.moved off. He was:so busy then, and for'some; 
while afterwards, with his own reflections, that. he noticed: not: 
malignant tire gleaming in. the Italian’s eyes. . 

Every. wayfarer. through. this world must. needs. encounter 
points.in. his journey, where the main .track divides. For a «while the: 
two; paths. may run;so near. to.each other thet: they may seem still. 

almost one;. but they will.diverge more.and. mere till, ere. they end,,, 
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their issues lie as widely apart as those of good and evil, light and 
darkness, life and death. So was it now with Ralph Brakespeare. 
Had he availed himself of Hawkwood’s really unselfish kindness, and 
attached his fortunes to those of some powerful noble, there is little 
doubt but that the change would have been both to his profit and 
honour. Men of martial desert rose high and quickly in those stirring 
times; and perchance Brakespeare’s name might have been recorded 
with those of Chandos and many others, who forced open the gates of 
wealth and renown with the points of their good swords. But the 
stubborn hardihood, ingrained in his nature, stifled the suggestions 
of prudence and ambition; when he cut himself adrift from family 
and friends, and cast his very name behind him, he severed himself, 
jn intent, no less decisively from the class in which he was born 
and bred than if, as a novice, he had taken upon him the vows of 
humility and poverty. With a scrupulousness, surely somewhat fan- 
tastic, he was not ashamed of his nom-de-guerre, whilst he followed 
John Hawkwood, the lowly-born, self-made adventurer; but he cared 
not to wear it in the train of one who might possibly claim kinship, 
however distant, with the houses of Dynevor or Warenne, and amongst 
esquires of gentle blood who might once have been reckoned his peers. 
Moreover, he had conceived a certain kindness and respect for his com- 
mander; and, having once embarked his hopes in that modest craft, 
he was minded to see the voyage out, through fair weather or foul, 
rather than shift to the deck of any one of the statelier caravels sailing 
in their company. So, late in the evening, Brakespeare, after render- 
ing duteous acknowledgments of the choice proffered to him, declared 
himself willing to serve on as Hawkwood’s esquire, rather than to 
-enter the household of the Earl of Lancaster himself. 

Sir John was more pleased than he cared to show; for, sooth to 
say, since his offer was made, he had more than once reproached 
himself for his own generosity; viewing it in the light of an 
extravagance he could by no means afford. Yet perhaps there was 
nothing feigned in the emotion, apparent both in his voice and 
manner, as he laid both his hands on Ralph’s shoulders; saying, 
‘simply and earnestly— 

“My fair son, I trust well that ye may never have cause to 
rue those gentle words of thine. It may be one day poor John 
Hawkwood may have somewhat better than thanks wherewith to 
repay such as follow him loyally. Keep thou with me; and do thy 
devoir, even as thou hast done this day: then—if my will shall be 
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sworn.” 

So, with a few more words, it was settled ; and that night the youth 
shifted his quarters; thenceforth it was his duty to abide under the 
same roof as the knight whom he served as esquire. Perchance it 
was for his own weal or another’s that he did thus change; for, in 
the breast of one who lay in the other tent, festered such jealousy and 
malice, that there might have been ill work ere morning. 

“* Bestie!’”” the Italian muttered through his grinded teeth. ‘“ See 
how these English swine cleave together. May the black pest rot 
them, body and bone! here is a springald dropped from none knoweth 
whence—a foundling or a bastard, belike—who, for one lucky lance- 
thrust in his first encounter, hath gotten advancement such as in years of 
service, wherein I have spared my own life no more than other men’s, 
hath never befallen me—me, in whose veins runs the right sangue 
azurra,” 

He broke off for an instant; laughing his low, peculiar laugh, so 
full of insolent devilry. 

“True it is, that my own house would have hunted me to the 
death, for having made mine uncle taste my dagger: but of this the 
fools hereabout know naught. Per Dio! J would this same hilt came 
not ever so cursedly ready ’”’—his lithe, white fingers were caressing it — 
longingly. ‘Had he lain here to-night, with his broad breast open | 
under the moonshine, I doubt if I could have forborne it: ay—though 
I had to flee again before the avengers of blood. I owed him one 
shrewd turn before ; and to-day the debt is doubled. If I pay not all 
the score one day in full, then were I no true Malatesta, and——” 

It were better not to render, even faintly, the volley of bitter blas- 
phemy that rounded off the speech. But no better orison the Italian 
lay down to rest; and, after a while, slept soundly as ever did monk 
betwixt matins and prime. To him, as to better men, the nig!it 
brought counsel; and on the morrow he was able to congratulate his 
late comrade, suavely and monotonously; mingling with the warmth 
of his manner the slightest shade of respect, too delicately conveyed 
for suspicion of irony. 

And s0, while spring waxed into summer, matters went on smoothly 
enough, no special incident breaking the routine of siege warfare, . 
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“CHAPTER XIV. 
HOW: CALAIS..WAS AVON. 


‘Ow the eiphteerith ‘day of' July, the ‘Harl- of Derby set forth with a 
siffaezent force of men-at-arms.and' footmen, intending to make descent 
ona great cattle fair, then appointed to be held in the neighbourhood 
ofAmiens. But on the third day of march, when he had advanced some 
ten leagues imto the enemy’s realm, a scout spurred in with ‘the news 
“‘that.a mighty French host-was tlready moving forward from Amiens, 
where hatl been gathering-sinee ‘Whitsuntide. ‘So the'Earl—being a 
commander no less politic than valiant —judged ‘it best to fall back on 
‘the’Maglish entrenchments, ‘driving before him’ five thousand sheep 
thousand ‘beeves. ‘Sirne,; the old soudards who' had rioted in 
thesplunder of Poitou, seornirg to enmber themselves with aught less 
previous‘ than’ gold, and gimmals, and plumes of knightly crests, 
‘thought scorn of such humble booty ; but it was very welcome in the 
Vitle ‘de Bois, where suppkes shad grown less plentiful since the 
country round had been laid waste. 

no‘false rumour'that the foragers brought'-back. The 
sluggish spirit of Valois.was at’ the' last‘ fairly stirred by the piteous 
wail for ‘help and vengeance that -had-gone-up—not' ‘from Calais alone, 
‘but! from all Artois-artd’ Picardy ;*the unheppy peasants cried aloud 
‘they .cotid endure their :migery -no longer, and would rather snbmit 
‘themselves as liegemen the “English'king, than endnre at ‘close 
‘quarters ‘the extremity ofhis anger. Neither did the.greatness of ‘the 
armament. misbeseem ‘the urgency ofthe neéd ; “few of those who 
owed -vassalage to Franee were absent on ‘the muster-day. ‘Normandy, 
Borrbon, Foix, ' Burgundy, ‘Hainanit, ‘Savoie, “Armagnac, and’ Valen- 
‘headed the long rull-6fthose who saw the Oriflamme unfurled : 
marched forth frem ‘Amiens-to Arras not less ‘than two 
hundred thousand of: ali arms, eovering, from wanguard to baggage- 
train; three full leagues of ground. 

the-very first, doubt and difficulty beset Plilip’s advance. Free 
“passage to.'the northward -was barred by the sturdy Flemings, who had 
of late waxed so bold in the cause of their English ally as to lay siege 
‘to “Aire, and carry fire .and -sword’to’the gates of ‘St.\Omer and 
Tournmay: to the south-west, betwixt” him Calais; lay leagues: of 
marshes, only to be traversed by narrow causeways—ere this, doubtless, 
well guarded by the foe. Yet still he moved forwards—perchance 
without any definite plan of attack—through Hesdin, Wissant, and 
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Falkenberg, till bis tents-;were pitched on-Sandgatte, within wiewof 
the beleaguered town. Eyes that never by night or day weariedwin 
their-watch from Calais walls, eaught the flanntof -banner aad the play 
.and canvas; and the hearts -of the! fannshed 
garrison Jeapt up in a rush of joy; -even the hearts of -east- 
saways..at who—their Jest -morse]l spent, and their:dast boaker 
drained—see sails swelling against thesky to windward. +All at-onee, 
on. ithe topmost tower, sprang up -a:tongue of flame,.and the bealstire 
blazed dill long. after: dawn ; then ‘flaunted in the-sight.of the besiegers, 
not the Ancient of France alone, ‘bat the. banners.of puissant 
‘barons, whom the Calaisians-guessed to'be coming to the rescue ; 
-all ‘through early noon horns .and trumpets rang out alarms sand 
‘fourishes of defiance. 

Yet was.it.sat.a very mockery of rescue after all. Hour after 
hour, day after day, the gorgeous armament Jay encamped ‘at 
Sandgatte, .achieving :no worthier feat than the destraction of .a 
_pauny wooden forialice .and .a few -skizmishes .of outpests ; for‘ their 
marshals, after survey of the country, brought. back ever the same 
heavy tidings; that-to Calais there»was no -way, save the Downs, 
under the. full fire of tae Bnglish Mevt’s artillery ;-or:-by the marshes, 
that.no barded.:horse could pass ; or by narrew causewaysdealing the 
Bridge of Neuillet, thatinone might-bope to:foree in the teeth of Derby 
and his men-at-arms. -Vainly, too, did : Philip, in the -bitternrss,of-his 
disappointment, strive to tempt forth .his wary foe from .his-entrench- 
ments to trial of force in the open plain; King Edward.-hed.preved 
his courage so.often and fairly, that she. could .now afford despise 
Kkmight-errantry. ‘So, to Eustace de. Ribeanmont:and those otherthree 
who brought Phikp’s challenge, he replied in-some.such words as 
these :— 


“* Messires, I. perfectly understand: the request you have made 
ame from -my .adversary, who wrongfully .keeps possession of ..my 
inheritance, which -weighs much upon. me. will therefore :tell 
shim from :me, if you please, that.I bave been on this spot. near.a 
twelvemonth. This he was well informed ‘of;.and,had .he.chosen iit, 
amight have come here sooner ; but ‘he bas allowed me to remainso.lorg, 
that I have expended very Jange sums of. money,and have done.so 
much,,that I must be master of Calais in.a very short time :.I.am not, 
therefore, inclined in the smallest degree .to comply -withhis request, 
or to.gratify his convenience,or to abandon what I have gaiwed, or 
what I .have been so anxious o.conquer. df, . therefore, ‘neither 
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he nor his army can pass this way, he must seek out somo other 
road.” 

Not less vain were the good offices of the pious cardinals, me- 
diators for peace sent by Pope Clement from Avignon, to stand, if it 
were possible, betwixt the living and the dead, and stay the plague of 
war. King Edward held in his iron glove the fair prize for which 
he had waited so patiently, and paid so dear; if force of arms could 
not unlock his gripe, he was little likely to relax it in obedience to 
the voice of the Holy Church ; ay, though if, instead of meekly whis- 
pering intercession, she had spoken in thunder. 

One morning, at dawn, the hill of Sandgatte loomed dim through 
thick smoke-wreaths: Philip had fired his tents, and now was falling 
back, to hide his shame and disband his vassals within the walls of 
Amiens. And soon, of all that great host, no traces were left save the 
blackened ruins of their encampment; and dismantled wains, sur- 
rounded by frequent corpses of stragglers, that lay along the road 
nearly up to the city gates, showed how mercilessly the English horse- 
men had harassed the rear of the retreat. 

No marvel if the tough hardihood of Calais was fairly broken at 
last—no marvel if John de Vienne, still sick of his sore wounds, 
yielded to the prayer of the weak, piping voices, and wild, hollow 
eyes that encompassed him. Nay, who shall blame those unhappy 
citizens if, in agony of spirit, they trampled under foot the banner they 
had upheld so long, whilst they hoisted the English ensign in token 
of surrender. 

Then ensued one of those famous passages wherein history treads 


so closely on the verge of romance that the two seem for awhile. 


as one. But that scene in the conquerors’ pavilion—the six noble 
hostages kneeling humbly, yet not cravenly, in the midst; the shame 
and anger of Manny and his peers, whose intercession had been 
denied ; the King, with his dark, passionless face set in the same cold 
smile as it wore at Crecy, when he would send no help to his first born 
at his sorest need, but bade him win his spurs alone; the pale, beautiful 
Queen—paler yet with languor of imminent travail—whose pleading 
at the last prevailed ;—all these things have been portrayed so often 
by pen and pencil that they shall not be touched here. 

One word only. There have been raised since grave historic 
doubts whether all this be not a flattering legend, designed to embellish 
the fairly-written volume that Jehan de Froissart laid at Phillippa’s 
feet. Yet surely those who cavilled not at the honour of Leonidas, 
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Decius, and Maccabee, might have been content not to meddle with 
the wreath that posterity has hung over the ashes of Eustace de St. 
Pierre and those other five who laid down their lives so royally. Was 
it worth while to undergo. the shame of the halter, the sorrow of the 
parting, and the long bitterness of anticipated death—only to find 
matter for some pragmatical schoolman, or critic who would thrive 
on literary infidelity ? 

Howsoever these things may have been, in some kind or other 
Calais paid her heavy accompt. Yet the mercies of her conqueror 
were very cruel: of all that he found alive within the walls Edward 
suffered none to abide, save some three or four grey-beards, whose 
knowledge of the place was useful for the establishment of the new 
colonists ; for the rest, such as bore arms, when they were fit to travel, 
betook themselves to Guisnes ; the others were fain to seek for a liveli- 
hood and home as best they might, if they chose not to ask alms 
by the wayside. Very soon the streets, through which lately only 
a few gaunt, famine-stricken shadows had wandered, begun to be 
thronged with bluff English faces. For not only from London came at 
the King’s behest two score citizens of substance and repute, with 
their families, ’prentices, and craftsmen; but Kent sent over her wool- 
staplers, curriers, yeomen—sturdy saplings who cared not a whit for — 
transplanting, so their roots were wet with the golden stream. 

On a certain day, it chanced that Sir John Hawkwood went to 
wait on Sir Walter Manny—under whose immediate command he was 
then placed—taking with him his esquire. As the two turned 
a street-corner, they came full on a decent-looking burgess, evi- 
dently one of the new-comers. As the knight passed, the man just 
lifted his hand to his cap; but when he came close to Ralph Brake- 
speare, who walked some paces in the rear, he doffed it and louted 
low, muttering some words of salute. Much to the other’s discom- 
fiture, the youth passed on, taking no more heed of the courtesy than 
if he had been deaf or blind. Whilst the honest currier lingered there 
with a blank look of angry surprise on his face, he was accosted by 
Gian Malatesta; who, loitering in the sun—as was his wont when not 
on duty, or over the wine-cup—had witnessed what had passed from 
the other side of the street, and crossed over unperceived. The 
Italian was too wary at once to broach the subject of his curiosity; so 
he began with some commonplace question as to the whereabouts of a 
cordwainer of some repute, intimating that he judged from the other’s 
appearance that he spoke to one of the trade; when he had been 
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satisiied\on these points, or sufficientlyyso for his purpese, Malatesta, 
with ghb amd courteous thanks, turned:as thougl..to depart ; aud- 
‘denly,.as if recollecting himself, he said carelessly :— 

“<Tf.I err mot, worthy sir, there as some acquaintance *betwixt 
‘thee and yonder fair yeuth, albeit did -strangely slight thy 
ugreeting.” 

The bluff burgess shook his head rather sorrowdully ; for-his:short- 
iiwed anger was passed. 

hhave,good reason to.know him ’—~he.answered. “Was. I 
within a.mile of the castle of his father—erst timeamy.very 
sgood Lord? Marry, I-was right loath sight of Bever keep, 
avben imime uncle would have..me 40. Sandwich to help him sin 
trade. ‘Though, I thank:the saints, I have thriven since notill. I 
mind him, from the: time when.tke .searce could sit .astride:an.a-war- 
veaddle, till he. grew up ito. a, proper stripling, well nigh .as tall, 
s#hongh mot .so;stalwart.as he.mow is. Then, though he was seldom 
amerry ofmood, and. brocked no.kicense, :‘had.ever. jgentle word and 
«kindly. look, for wassal .and villein; aud, if: we wendedthe.same 
wead, he thought not scorn of my poor campany. I marvel what hath 
changed him. Right sure I am. that. he knew me when our eyes. met, 
dhoygh ‘tis -years.since we foregathered.” 

The ZItalian’s .black.bushy brows were bent as if in.:thoughtor 
displeasure. 

“How. -eallest. thou the lord his dather? And canst expound 
aanto me, wherefore the heir.of amoble house takethservice. and wage 
of.a simple man-at-arms ?”’ 

‘SSir Simon. Dynevor begat him ”—the other made answer—‘“Sbut I 
said mot) Messire Ralph was the heir. The knjght was:duly -wedded in 
dus .eanly .youth to a daughter »of Warenne, whose. blood +o the full 
maiched.hisewn. But Holy Church disallowed the.marriage, for that 
those two were over close of kin;.and the poor lady died,as I hawe heard, 
.in her first travail; so the: child was cheated of .his. heritage. “What 
mame che chooses now to bear, I-know not;..but in old times they 
-ycleped him ever. Fitzwarenne.” 

Malatesta’s lip curled slightly, though his brow Jowered.still. 

‘A. bastard,.I fear me’’—-he said, smoothly—“in the. eyes of the 
law, though ‘tis a hard case.andia piteous. Yet I-blame Ralph Brake- 
#peare — such is his title now—in that he demeaned himself so haughtily 
towards thee but now. True itds that.he hath laiely been advanced 
40,.be esquire to. Sir John .Hawkwood, under whom. J, top, serve as 
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vintenar. ’Tis a way of the world, as doubtless has not escaped thine 
experience; new honours;make:men forget old friends.” 

“Nay, not so”—the other returned sturdily. ‘ Messire Ralph is 
none of such time-serving ‘coistrels. ‘Neither is advancement to 
esquire’s estate such credit to his father’s son, that he should wax 
misproud thereafter. He .changed not his title, I dave be sworn, for 
shame or fear:. and for his demeanour anon he-had reason good. If 
he speak not next time we foregather, I will not chafe :thoreat, 
neither will I accost him; but only, under my breath, wish him 
God-speed.” 

The Italian’s smile waxed insolent.and bitter. 

“ A most Ciristian currier’”’—hesaid—“ such an one as hath scarce 
been seen since St. Paul wrought at thy trade. Heaven keep thee .in 
such holy frame! ‘With which benison I dismiss thee ito thy sport.or 
business.” 

So, leaving his companion more puzzled than he had found him, © 
Malatesta strode away, muttering through his beard as he went— 

“ No beggar’s brat, after all, but nobly born : so nobly that—but.for.a 
priest’s juggle—he might have carried his head.as high as he. :listed. 
By the blood of Bacchus! I. hate him threefold more than. Iudid 
yester-even; and that ismoJdight word.” 
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BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Tue grossest abuse on the part of the majority, and the wildest 
panegyric on the part of a minority, have for many years been heaped 
on the shoulders of the man who rests his claim for judgment on the 
book of miscellanies noted below. Luckily, the man is strong enough, 
sane enough, to take both abuse and panegyric with calmness. He 
believes hugely in himself, and in the part he is destined to take in 
American affairs. He is neither to be put down by prudes, nor 
tempted aside by the serenade of pipes and timbrels. A large, dis- 
passionate, daring, and splendidly-proportioned animal, he remains 
unmoved, explanatory up to a certain point, but sphinx-like when he 
is questioned too closely on morality or religion. Yet when the 
enthusiastic and credulous, the half-formed, the inquiring, youth of a 
nation begin to be carried away by a man’s teachings, it is time to 
inquire what these teachings are; for assuredly they are going to 
exercise extraordinary influence on life and opinion. Now, it is clear, 
on the best authority, that the writer in question is already exercising 
on the youth of America an influence similar to that exercised by 
Socrates over the youth of Greece, or by Raleigh over the young 
chivalry of England. In a word, he has become a sacer vates—his 
ministry is admitted by palpable live disciples. What the man is, 
and what the ministry implies, it will not take long to explain. Let 
it be admitted at the outset, hewever, that we are in concert with 
those who believe his to be a genuine ministry, large in its spiritual 
manifestations, and abundant in capability for good. 

Sprung from the masses, as he himself tells us, Walt Whitman has 
for many years lived a vagabond life, labouring, as the humour seized 
him, and invariably winning his bread by actual and persistent in- 
dustry. He has been alternately a farmer, a carpenter, a printer. He 
has been a constant contributor of prose to the Republican journals. 
He appears, moreover, at intervals, to have wandered over the North 
American continent, to have worked his way from city to city, and to 
have consorted liberally with the draff of men on bold and equal con- 
ditions. Before the outbreak of the war, he was to be found dwelling 
in New York, on “ fish-shape Paumanok,” basking there in the rays of 


* Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,” “ Drum-Taps,” etc. New York, 1867. 
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the almost tropical sun, or sallying forth into the streets to mingle 
with strange companions—from the lodging-house luminary and the 
omnibus driver, down to the scowling rowdy of the wharf bars. 
Having written his first book, “ Leaves of Grass,” he set it up with 
his own hands, in a printing-office in Brooklyn. Some of our readers 
may dimly remember how the work was briefly noticed by contem- 
porary English reviews, in a way to leave the impression that the 
writer was a wild maniac, with morbid developments in the region of 
the os pelvis. On the outbreak of the great rebellion, he followed in 
the rear of the great armies, distinguishing himself by unremitting 
attention to the wounded in the Ambulance Department, until, on 
receiving a clerkship in the Department of the Interior, he removed 
to Washington. Here, to the great scandal of American virtue, he 
continued to vagabondize as before, but without neglecting his official 
duties. At the street corner, at the drinking-bar, in the slums, in the 
hospital wards, the tall figure of Walt Whitman was encountered 
daily by the citizens of the capital. He knew everybody, from the 


President down to the crossing-sweeper. - 


‘Well,’ said Abraham Lincoln, watching him as he stalked by, 
“‘ he looks like a man.” 

Latterly, his loafing propensities appear to have grown too strong 
for American tolerance, and he was ejected from his clerkship, on 
the pretext that he had written “ indecent verses,” and was a “ free 
lover.” His admirers, indignant to a man at this treatment, have 
accumulated protest upon protest, enumerating numberless instances 
of his personal goodness and self-denial, and laying powerful emphasis 
on certain deeds which, if truly chronicled, evince a width of sympathy 
and a private influence unparalleled, perhaps, in contemporary history. 
With all this personal business we have no concern. His admirers 
move for a new trial on the evidence of his written works, and to that 
evidence we must proceed. 

In about ten thousand lines of unrhymed verse, very Biblical in 
form, and showing indeed on every page the traces of Biblical influence, 
Walt Whitman professes to sow the first seeds of an indigenous litera- 
ture, by putting in music the spiritual and fleshly yearnings of the 
cosmical man, and, more particularly, indicating the great elements 


which distinguish American freedom from the fabrics erected by 


European politicians. Starting from Paumanok, where he was born, 
he takes mankind in review, and sees everywhere but one wondrous 
life—the movement of the great masses, seeking incessantly under the 
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sun..for guarantees of personal. liberty: He. respects. particular: 
creed, admits. ne. specifie morality, prescribed. by. the. civil. law, but. 
affirms in-round' terms, the universal equality of men, sabjeet to: the: 
action of particular revolutions, and gaided en masse by the identity of’ 
particular. leaders... The whole intreduction.is' a reverie ow the destiny: 
of nations, with an.undertone.of forethought on the: American future;. 
which is to, contain. the surest. and final triumph of. the: demoeraticab. 
man. A new race is te arise; dominating: previous ones; and--grander. 
fax, with new contests, new: politics, new literatures ‘and religions, new 
inventions andarts. Bat how dominating? By the perfect recognitiom 
of. individual. equality, by the: recognition of the persenali responsibility. 
and spiritual signifieance! of eaeh.being, by the abrogation. of distme- - 
tions. sueh,as.set barriers in.the way of perfect private aection-—aetinn.: 
responsible only to.the being.of: whom it is a consequence, and. inevi- 
tably controlled,:if diabolie,. by the combined, action. of masses 

Buiefly, Walt. Whitman sees in the American future the. grandest. 
realization of centuries of idealism-—equable. distribution. of property,;, 
luminous enlargement of the spiritual. horizen,. perfect: exercise. of: alk: 
the functions ; no. apathy, no prudery,; no: shame, nene of that--worst 
absenteeism wherein the soul deserts its proper'and.ample physical. 
sphere, and sallies. out. into the regions of the. impossible: and.the. un- 
known, Very finely, indeed, does the writer set. forth the divine fanc-. 
tions of the. body—the dignity and the righteousness habitation. 
existing;only:on.the condition. of personal. exertion.; and faimtly, 
truly, does he suggest. how from that personal. exertion. issues spiritu- 
ality, fashioning, literatures, dreaming” religions, and perfecting arts.. 
-will make,”’ he.exclaims, “ the poems of. materials; for’ I think. they 
are to. be the most-spiritual poems; and I will.make the poems. of my. 
body.and.of mortality: for I think I shall then: supply. myself with the 
poems of'my soul.and of: immortality.”’ 

This, we hear the reader exclaim, is rank Materialism ; and, using. the.. 
word in/its'big.scnse, Materialism. it. doubtless. is. We-shall.observe, 
further ‘on, in. what‘consists the peculiar value of the .present manifes- 
tation: In the meantime, we must continue our. survey. of the work. 

Having broadly premised, describing: the great movements of 
masses, Walt Whitman. proceeds, in a separate “poem” or “book,” 
to select.a-mevuber of the great democracy, representing, typically: the. 
privileges, the immunities, the conditions, and the functions. of all. the: 
rest... He cannot, he believes, choose a, better example. than himself 
s0-he.calls this. poem.“ Walt. Whitman.”’ He is: for. the. time. being, 
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and for poetical purposes, the:cosmical Man; an entity; a representative 
of the great forces.* He describes the delight of ‘his owm physical 
being, the pleasure of the senses, the/ countlese: sensations{hrough 
which he communicates: withthe material universe: A}: he: says;: is 
sweet—smell, taste, thought, the play of ‘his ‘limbs, the fantasies’of ‘his 
mind; every attribute is welcome, and he is ashamed: of none... Hesis 
not afraid of death; he: is contentto change; if’ it :be the:nature of 
things that-he should change; but itis certaim that‘ he’ cannot. perish. 
He pictures the pageant of life in the country and in.cities; all .is:a 
fine panorama, whereim mountains: and:-valleys, _nations.and: religions, 
genre, pictures and gleams ofsunlight; babes on the: breast ‘and:dead 
men ‘in shrouds, pyramids and brothels, deserts and’ populated’ streets, 
sweep wonderfully by him. To all those, thinmgs.:he.is:beund:— 
wherever they force him, he isnot wholly:a: free: agemt;:- bub’ omuone 
point he is very clear—that, so faras he-is: concerned;' hevisthe 
important thing of all. He has, work.to.do ; life:.is not.merely.a suek 
or.a.sell.; nay, the whole business.ofages has gene om with.one- object 
only—that hes: the-demoerat; Walt: Whitman, have: work te::do. 
In these very strange passages, he proclaims the magnitude of the 
preparations for his private action :-—— 


“Who goes there ? hankering, gross, mystical, nude ; 
How. is-it.I extract strength from:the: beef! 1 


What is a man, anyhow ? WhatamI? Whatare:yom? 


All I mark as my-own, you shall offset it- with your:own, 
Else it were time lost listening tome. 


I do not snivel that snivel the world'over;* 

That months are-vacunms; and ‘the ground but-walléw-and ‘filth; 

That life is a ‘suck anda sell; nothing remains: at’ the end but’ ‘threadbare 
crape, and tears> 


Whimpering and truckling fold with powders for invalids—conformity goes to 
the forth-removed ; i 
I wear my hat as I please, indonns‘on ombs:! 


Why should I pray? Why should venerate and. be ceremonious?* 


Having pried through the strata; analysed toa hair; counsel’d with doctors; and 
calculated close, 


I find no sweeter fat than’ sticke:tommy own-bonesx 


* Let it be understood, here and elsewhere, that we shall attaeh our own sig- 
nificance to passages in themselves sufficiently; mystical. Wo may misrepresent 
this writer ; but, apart from the present constructions, he is to us unintelligible. 
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In all people I see myself—none more, and not one a barleycorn lesa; 
And the good or bad I say of myself, I say of them. 


And I know I am solid and sound; 
‘To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow ; 
All are written to me, and I must get what the writing means. 


I know I am deathless ; 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by the carpenter’s compass ; 
I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut with a burnt stick at night. 


I know I am august ; 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself, or be understood ; 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize ; 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my house by, after all.) 


I exist as I am—that is enough; 
If no other in the world be aware, I sit content ; 
And ifeach and all be aware, I sit content. 


One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, and that is myself; 
And whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand or ten million years, 
I can cheerfally take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 


My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite ; 
I laugh at what you call dissolution ; 
And I know the amplitude of time. 


I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I am an encloser of things to be. 


My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs ; 
On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps ; 
All below duly travel’d, and still I mount and mount. 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me ; 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing—I know I was even there ; 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg’d close—long and long. 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 


Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen 3 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings ; i 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 


Before I was born out of my mother, generations guided me; if 
My embryo has never been torpid—nothing could overlay it. 


For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 
The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 
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Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 
Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and deposited it b with care 
All forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and delight me; _- 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust Soul.” 

It is impossible in an extract to convey an idea of the mystic and 
coarse, yet living, force which pervades the poem called “ Wali 
Whitman.” We have chosen an extract where the utterance is 
unusually clear and vivid. But more extraordinary, in their strong 


sympathy, are the portions describing the occupations of men. In a 


few vivid touches we have striking pictures; the writer shifts his 
identity like Proteus, but breathes the same deep undertone in every 
shape. He can transfer himself into any personality, however base. 
“T am the man—TI suffered—I was there.” He cares for no man’s 
pride. He holds no man unclean. 

And afterwards, in the poem called “ Children of Adam,” he pro- 
ceeds to particularize the privileges of flesh, and to assert that in his 
own personal living-body there is no uncleanness. He sees that the 
beasts are not ashamed; why, therefore, should he be ashamed ? 
Then comes passage after passage of daring animalism; the functions 
of the body are unhesitatingly described, and the man asserts that the 
basest of them is glorious. All the stuff which offended American 
virtue is to be found here. It is very coarse, but, as we shall see, very 
important. It is never, however, inhuman; indeed, it is strongly 
masculine—unsicklied by Lesbian bestialities and Petronian abomi- 
nations. It simply chronicles acts and functions which, however unfit. 
for art, are riatural, sane, and perfectly pure. We shall attempt to 
show further on that Walt Whitman is not an artist at all, not a poet, 
properly so called; and that this grossness, offensive in itself, is highly 
significant—an essential part of very imperfect work. The general 
question of literary immorality need not be introduced at all. No cne 


is likely to read the book who is not intelligently chaste, or who is not. 


familiar with numberless authors offensive to prudes—Lucretius, Virgil, 


Dante, Goethe, Byron, among poets; Tacitus, Rabelais, Montaigne,. 
Cervantes, Swedenborg, among prose thinkers. 


The remainder of “ Leaves of Grass”’ is oceupied with poems of 


democracy, and general monotonous prophecies. There is nothing 
more which it would serve our present purpose to describe in detail, or 
to interpret. The typical man continues his cry, encouraging all men,— 
on the open road, in the light of day, in the region of dreams. . All is 
right with the world, he thinks. For religion he advises, ‘ Reverence 
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all things”; for morality, “Be not ashamed’’; for political wisdom 
among peoples, “ Resist much—obey little.” He has no word for art ; 
it is not in her temple that he burns incense. His language, as even a 
short extract has showed, is strong, vehement, instantaneously chosen ; 
always forcible, and sometimes even rhythmical, like the prose of Plato. 
Thoughts crowd so thick upon him, that he has no time to seek 
their artistic equivalent ; he utters his thought in any way, and his 
expressions gain accidental beauty from the glamour of his sympathy. 
As he speaks, we more than once see a man’s face at white heat, and a 
man’s hand beating down emphasis at the end of periods. He is 
inspired, not angry ; yet as even inspiration is not infallible, he some- 
times talks rank nonsense. 

The second part of the volume, “ Drum-Taps,” is a series of poetic 
soliloquies on the war. It is more American and somewhat less 
mystical than the “‘ Leaves of Grass”; but we have again the old cry 
of democracy. Here, in proportion to the absence of self-conscious- 
ness, and the presence of vivid emotion, we find absolute music, 
culminating once or twice in poetry. The monody on the death of 
Lincoln—* when lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed ’’—contains the 
three essentials of poetic art—perfect vision, supreme emotion, and 
true music. This, however, is unusual in Walt Whitman. Intellectual 
self-consciousness generally coerces emotion, insincerities and follies 
ensue, and instead of rising into poetry, the lines wail monotonously, 
and the sound drops into the circle of erabbed prose. 

For there is this distinction between Walt Whitman and the poet— 
that Whitman is content to reiterate his truth over and over again in 
ihe same tones, with the same result; while the poet, having found a 
truth to utter, is coerced by his artistic sympathies into seeking fresh 
literary forms for its expression. “ Bawling out the rights of man,” 
wrote Horne Tooke, “is not singing.” Artistic sympathies Walt 
Whitman has none; he is that curiously-crying bird—a prophet with 
no taste. He is careless about beautifying his truth: he is heedless of 
the new forms—personal, dramatic, lyrical—in which another man 
would clothe it, and in which his disciples will be certain to clothe it 
for him. He sees vividly, but he is not always so naturally moved as 
to sing exquisitely. He has the swagger of the prophet, not the 
sweetness of the musician. Hence all those crude metaphors and false 
notes which must shock artists, those needless bestialities which repel 
prudes, that general want of balance and that mental dizziness which 
ustonish most Europeans. 
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But when this has been said, all blame has been said, if, after all, a 
man is to incur blame fornot being qnite another sort of being than 
nature made him. Walt Whitman has arisen on the States to point 
the way to new literatures. He is the plain pioneer, pickaxe on 
shoulder, working and “roughing.” The daintier gentlemen will 
follow, and build where he is delving. 

Whitman himself would be the first to denounce those loose young 

_ gentlemen who admire him vaguely because he is loud and massive, 
gross and colossal, not for the sake of the truth he is teaching, and the 
grandeur of the result that may ensue. There are some men who can 
admire nothing unless it is ‘‘ strong” ; intellectual dram-drinkers, quite 
as far from the truth as sentimental tea-drinkers. Let it at once and 
unhesitatingly be admitted that Whitman’s want of art, his grossness, 
his tall talk, his metaphorical word-piling, are fau/is—prodigious ones ; 
and then let us turn reverently to contemplate these signs which denote 
his ministry, his command of rude forces, his nationality, his manly 
earnestness, and, last and greatest, his wondrous sympathy with men 
as men. In actual living force, in grip and muscle, he has no equal 
among contemporaries. He emerges from the mass of unwelded 
materials—in shape much like the Earth-spirit in “ Faust.” He is loud 
and coarse, like most prophets, “sounding,” as he himself phrases it, 
«his barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.” (He is the voice of / 
which America stood most in need—a voice at which ladies scream and 
gigmen titter, but which clearly pertains to a man who means to be 
heard. He is the clear forerunner of the great American poet, long 
longed for, often prophesied, but not perhaps to be beheld till the vast 
American democracy has subsided a little from its last and grandest 
struggle. ) Honour in his generation is of course his due, but he does 
not seem to solicit honour. He is too thoroughly alive to care about 
being tickled into activity, too excited already to be much moved by 
finding himself that most badgered of functionaries, the recognized Sir 
Oracle. 
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Critics Criticised, 
BY JOHN EDMUND COX. 


Wenz it possible that the whole musical profession could be polled, and 
that the honest opinion of every individual member thereof could be 
obtained, in defiance of the terror which generally prevails amongst 
them, the verdict would be all but unanimous that the criticism of the 
present day in this direction is as perverse and mischievous as it is 
contemptible. This is a straightforward and an unqualified assertion ; 
and having made it, I am bound to offer reasons and to give proofs 
for having done so. 

The great organ of musical criticism in London is “ The Times.” Itis 
in the columns of “ the leading journal of Europe’’— as this daily news- 
paper is termed—that the longest and the best written articles, so far 
as “the English” is concerned, appear. Proceeding from such a source, 
those articles command public attention, and create, as they are in- 
tended to do, an impression which, once fixed, is not easily eradicated. 

That this journal is “an institution,” I would by no means venture 
to deny ; but were its original articles, whether musical or otherwise, 
presented to its readers with the names of the various writers appended, 
opportunity thus being given for ascertaining who and what they are, 
the terror they inspire, and the countenance. and good will which are 
sought to be obtained, would at once be diminished or disregarded. 
The musical profession knows well enough upon whom to fix the slashing 
article or damaging paragraph, which may in a moment lay low the 
prestige already obtained at home or abroad, and which it may have taken 
years to gain; but, gnash their teeth as they may, and utter impre- 
cations deep but not loud, as they do, against. anonymous assailers, 
the public—which believes thoroughly in newspaper criticism—is 
content to accept the omne ignotum pro mirifico, and to judge and act 
accordingly ; so that, in point of fact, were any debutant to sing like 
an angel, or to play after the same fashion, the chances are as a thousand 
to one that he or she would never make a reputation, or be believed to 
be capable of taking or holding the position it is the aim, the study, 
and the work ofa life to attain. The well educated portion of the 
public—which consists of units, whilst the body is made up of 
thousands—may appreciate every damaging sentence at its true value, 
and utterly disregard the opinion of a self-constituted authority; but 


i 
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the musical profession depends upon the support of the masses for 
daily bread; and if Mr. This, or Mr. That, in the columns of so powerful 
an organ as “ The Times,” or other supposed authorities in any other 
journals, ‘damn with faint praise,’ sneer at their capabilities, or 
cut up their pretensions with the most unsparing severity, little else 
but ruin will too often follow as an inevitable consequence. Then it 
is frequently the case that a bare sustenance, instead of enlarged means, 
which might easily have been won, becomes the lot of a toilsome and dis- 
appointed life. That mere pretenders should be unsparingly handled, 
few will venture to object. Then, criticism, if it be only honest, would 
occupy its legitimate sphere, and be—what it ought always to be—the 
means of exposing charlatanism and of purging out the dross, which, 
from being “ written up’’ constantly, assumes the 
sessing a particle of the substance, of fine gold. oti 

It is not, however, to this journal alone that pe oviticinin of 
which the musical profession has so long had reason to complain 
is to be attributed. To some of its prominent features I shall 
more positively advert before I have concluded my remarks. There 
is scarcely a metropolitan journal of either daily or weekly pub- 
lication that does not lie open, more or less, to the same accusation, so 
constantly preferred against ‘“‘ The Times.’ - The musical critic of that 
journal is supposed to be a “ well-built,”—that is, a thoroughly educated 
—musician, one who perfectly understands the theory, and has made 
himself a master of the science in all its details. » Whether he be so or 
not, I do not pretend to determine. I have not, nor ever have had, nor 
am I ever likely to have, any personal acquaintance with him. The 
‘only means I have of ascertaining whether the reputation he enjoys is 
well-founded or not, is furnished by a short accompaniment to a song 
printed in “ The Harmonicon”’ many years ago, with his name attached, 
and from a set of quadrilles, for which the music of Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater”’ was exclusively adapted —an arrangement, speedily with- 
‘drawn after publication, but of which a sufficient number of copies are 
extant to prove the fact of an unpardonable and gratuitous insult 
having been offered to that eminent composer. I will, however, give 
the musical critic of ‘“‘ The Times” the benefit of the doubt, and will 
take it for granted that he really is a musician, and that he not only 
can read a score, but write a melody, and instrument it after its 
creation. The smaller fry, however, of musical critics do not possess 


these acquirements. Any musician may easily detect, from the blunders — 


they are continually making, that whatever knowledge they have, has 
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been gained at second hand, and that were they to be put through 
the mere facings of the drill upon which the study of music, like 
every other science, insists, they would look exceedingly foolish. 

There is another point, upon which I can only briefly touch, which, 
to a large extent, helps to make musical criticism unsatisfactory—the 
habit, recently adopted, of one individual buying up the services of 
certain eminent artistes for a stated period, and refusing to permit them 
to appear anywhere but at his own concerts, or, where he may make 
the best possible terms for himself, by letting them out upon hire. 
Against this monopoly, we look in vain for the slightest rebuke 
through the organs which are supposed to direct public opinion. 
Indeed, it would be strange if censure were met with, inasmuch as the 
speculator is sufficiently wise in his generation to employ the critics” 
services to write analyses and paragraphs. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he (the critic) will quarrel with a system which “brings grist to his 
mill.” There is also said to be another custom rapidly gaining ground in 
concert-giving—that singers and players are allowed to appear, by pur- 
chasing a number of admissions for the performances at which they 
“assist !’’ Lf this be so, the critic, should he write at all, does so as “a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing.” So long as sucha custom as this obtains, it is self- 
evident that anything like independent musical criticism is impossible- 

But this is not the worst. The “‘Times” critic does not merely 
wield the powerful weapon which that journal places at his dis- 
posal. He has the credit of controlling no less than three other 
journals. His Ineubrations appear now and then in the “ Saturday 
Review ”; frequently does the “Pall Mall Gazette” avail itself of his 
services; and week after week a publication exclusively devoted to 
music—the “ Musical World ’—of which, if the same writer be not 
the sole proprietor, he is at least its accredited editor and manager— 
repeats all he has already said, and often (sometimes) more than he has 
ventured to introduce into the columns of the more important organ at 
his command. But, as it is with the “head,” so is it with the 
“branches.” The musical critic of the “ Standard ” and “Morning- 
Herald.” is also the sub-editor of the “‘ Musical World.” It can, there- 
fore, occasion no surprise that as it is with the master, so is it also with 
the man. A similar arrangement is said to prevail in the case of the 
critic of the “Telegraph”; the “Observer ” and “ Sunday Gazette” being 
regularly supplied by the same gentleman who “ does the music” for 
the newspaper which publicly asserts that it has “the largest cir- 
culation in the world!” The “Morning Post” is furnished with 
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musical notices by a gentleman who is employed to write occasional 
strictures for the “Pall Mall Gazette,” when its more powerfal con- 
tributor is otherwise engaged. The critic of the “Daily News ” and 
“Express ’’—one concern in fact—enjoys, however, the reputation of 
acting independently of any other paper, or any other class of writers, 
and says what he believes to be right, and honest, and true, without 
favour or affection, and with an utter disregard of that system of 
cliqueism which it is so desirable to expose and explode. ‘This gentle- 
man is also accredited with fulfilling the same duties for the “ London 
Journal,” in which, although the observations are by no means lauda- 
tory as a general rule, they are at least candid and fair. There are 
several other journals besides those to which I have referred, such, for 
instance, as the “ Atheneum”—the musical critic of which has peculiar 
views, which he expresses with no slight tinge of acerbity, making 
himself frequently more of a partisan than it is ever advisable for a 
critic to be, but never laying himself open to the accusation of being 
either servile or subject to the control of others; and the “ Orehestra,”’ 
the property of a musical “ Limited Liability Company’’ in Regent Street, 


' the many caustic remarks of which would occasion greater terror among 


musical artistes,andits gauntleted hand would do more positive damage to 
the musical profession, were it not devoid of the influence which attaches 
to “The Times,” and other more important daily and weekly organs. 
As, however, with the critic of the “Atheneum,” so also is it with those 
who have the control of the “Orchestra.” No one who knows any- 
thing about those gentlemen will, for a moment, accuse them of 
catching their inspiration from the critic of the leading journal, 


-or of writing upon dictation, notwithstanding they again and again 


go very far towards imita:‘ng his invariable bitterness. __ 

It is frequently asserted—for the truth of which I do not’ pretend 
to youch—that a dread of the sarcasm of “ The Times” critic is so 
generally prevalent that scarcely a foreign artiste ventures to appear 
in London without seeking to propitiate him, and that an English 
performer would scarcely dare to come before the public, if it were 
thought he or she would be severely handled in a journal of such 
enormous influence. 

The following circumstances very. currently reported, probably 
have given rise to this impression. Not very long ago @ pianist of 
the highest continental reputation, Mdlle. Clauss, came to London 
from the continent with the highest recommendations. Be cp 
she sought the good services of the musical critic of “The 
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I do not pretend to say. My impression, from what actually 
transpired, would lead me to believe she did not do so. Largely 
gifted as this young and accomplished lady is—brilliant and facile 
as is her execution—full of sentiment and feeling as are her inter- 
pretations of the works of the greatest and best masters—she failed to 
secure the good opinion of her critic, and was persistently written 
down for some months. All at once, however, ‘‘a change came 
o’er the spirit of the critic’s dream,” and severity became “ fine by 
degrees and beautifully less.” Mdlle. Clauss, however, speedily with- 
drew from London, and has not, to the loss of the public, been heard 
for several seasons. Anothér lady, a pianist of the most brilliant 
powers, left, by the decease of her accomplished husband (a composer, 
whose works are beginning to be appreciated, in the very teeth 
of all that has been and still is written against them) with the 
hard lot before her of having to educate and support a large 
family, which but for her exertions would have starved, was 
treated after the same fashion. She was accused of “bullying the 
pianoforte,” of giving exaggerated readings of the compositions she 
presented, of being, in fact, incompetent to receive here the same 
mede of approbation which the most accomplished of musical critics, 
and the cognoscenti of the continent had there accorded her. What 
Madame Schumann suffered from such “hard measure,” those who 
know her intimately can most positively testify. But whilst this line 
of writing was pursued, there was another female pianist before the 
public—an accomplished and intelligent English performer, possessed 
of undoubted talent, and gifted with a power of mechanism that is 
rarely indeed met with. Upon this lady no praise was too large to be 
lavished. Week after week criticisms appeared in “The Times” in her 
behalf calculated to make it appear that she alone was the greatest of 
modern pianoforte players. That Mdlle. Arabella Goddard was in every 
respect what “The Times” said of her, some persons may doubt; but 
giving her all the credit due to her, and richly deserved as the loudest 
praise awarded her may be, its reiteration became nauseous so long as 
others, possessed of equal gifts with herself, were represented as being 
scarcely worthy of the smallest consideration. Madame Schumann, 
however—for reasons easily to be explained, but upon which I refrain 
from entering, because it might be touching too closely on private affairs, 
not as referring to herself, but to the critic, and the lady he so largely 
praised—has ceased to be exposed to the damaging observations which 
would have crushed her, had she not been a woman of indomitable 
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courage, fully determined that the time should come when she would. 
establish and maintain her position here, as she had already done abroad. 

It is not alone, however, as against vocalists and instrumentalists 
that this system of criticism, so much complained of by the musical 
profession prevails. It extends very much further. Let me take a 
well-known case in point. Whether correctly judged or not, I will 
not pretend to say, but M. Gounod is assumed to be the leading opera- 
writer of the day. It so happened, however, that when that com- 
poser’s first opera, ‘‘ Sappho,” was brought out in London, a feud 
existed between the musical critic of “The Times,” and the prima 
donna—Madaime Pauline Viardot—who introduced it. That the work 
itself was weak and patchy, unequal in some respects, and pretentious 
in others, even M. Gounod’s greatest admirers have not ventured 
to deny. It was, however, by no means judged upon its merits, 
but was cruelly mauled, no less by “‘ The Times,” than by the musical 
critics of other journals. That M. Gounod should have failed in this 
one instance was not at all remarkable. Several of Mozart’s early 
operas, brim full as they are of sparkling melody, and abounding with 
delicious instrumentation, no longer hold possession of the public ear. 
By far the largest proportion of the compositions Rossini threw off at 
railroad speed, when he wrote for bread, and had to make his reputa- 
tion, are wholly unknown in this country, and totally forgotten even in 
Italy, where they were written and produced. But it would be set 
down as the height of absurdity were it assumed that, because these 
great maestros failed with some of their earlier effusions, they had no, 
talent, and that their later works are not worth listening to. Yet it 
was in this manner that M. Gounod was treated by the “ leading 
journal of Europe.” So pertinaciously, indeed, was the prejudice 
maintained against this composer, that the belief became general, in 
the best informed circles, that “ Faust’”—an opera which has gone 
the round of the world—was for several years by such means kept out 
of England. When Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., asked Mr. Benedict, at the 
trial of ‘‘ Ryan v. Wood,”’ in the Court of Queen’s Bench, last February 
twelvemonth, for libel against the “ Orchestra’”’—that journal having, 
attacked Mr. Ryan on the score of the unfairness of his criticisms— 
whether this were not the fact, that amiable and accomplished musician 
expressed his doubts whether it could possibly have been so. Mr. 
Benedict's mind evidently revolted at the supposition that such great un- 
worthiness could anywhere prevail. Nevertheless, the impression is still 
prevalent that it was so; and the comparatively scant praise which that 
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work still receives, induces the belief that Mr. Coleridge was much 
nearer the truth than Mr. Benedict imagined. Who that remembers 
the manner in which Mr. Costa’s “ Eli” was criticised in “‘ The Times,” 
when it was brought out at the Birmingham Festival in 1855, can 
doubt that personality was at the bottom of the severe remarks then 
passed upon a work which, in spite of the damage intended to be 
done to it, yet lives, and becomes more and more popular every time 
it is heard? At that time it was well-known that Mr. Costa—having 
been assailed because “ The Times” critic had taken up the cause of 
Professor Bennett, in reference to the Philharmonic Concerts, out of 
which he did his best and worst to write Mr. Costa, and into which he 
certainly wrote Professor Bennett, who succeeded Herr Wagner, whom 
unfavourable criticism crushed—had preferred a complaint. to the pro- 
prietors of “‘ The Times,” not so much on his own account, as in behalf 
of the profession, of which he is no less a strenuous champion than an 
eminent member. Of late, however, Mr. Costa is no longer attacked 
as of yore—public approbation doubtless having been sufficiently 
strong to endorse the opinion of no less an authority than Meyerbeer 
himself, that he is “the greatest chef d’orchestre of the world,” and 
to render the depreciation, at one time attempted by a portion of the 


press against him, imnocuous. This, however, has not changed the 


tone of another journal, which, with unceasing pertinacity—evidently 
because of something unknown to the public being behind—con- 
tinues, on every occasion, to earp at his direction of oratorios and 
operas, and to denounce whatever curtailments he may make, be they 
great or small, in works of considerable length, which, if they were 
given as written and played abroad, would detain audiences—if they 
would stay—long after midnight. 

From an exactly similar cause, the works of Wagner, although 
daily increasing in popularity upon the continent, are prevented from 
being given in London. The fiat has gone forth to abuse those works— 
to assert, in fact, that there is nothing in them but “ sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” Chiefly in consequence of this decision, the managers 
of the two London opera-houses refrain from producing the Tannhdiiser, 
the Rienzi, the Lohengrin, and Der Fliegende Hollémder, so that the 
public, if they wish to hear them, must go all the way to Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, or Vienna for that purpose! 

From so “plain and unvarnished tale” as I have told—which, 
however, but skims the surface of the general unfairness of musical 
criticism now prevailing—it will be apparent that the public is very far 
from obtaining a just, or even a reasonable, opinion about artistes on 
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the one hand, and compositions and composers on the other. The 
musical profession “sighs and cries ” against the many unfair inflictions 
its members have to endure; but they have not the courage to resist a 
system of terrorism which would be denounced with the utmost 
vehemence, were it reported as existing in any other country but our 
own. Continental professors despise us, because of journalistic per- 
sistence in this line of conduct, and repudiate the idea that we can, 
by any possibility, be entitled to the character of a musical people. 
Devoutly is it to be hoped that the time may not be far distant 
when the object, for which this paper is solely written, may be obtained 
—that the metropolitan press may be thoroughly purged from even 
the suspicion of such unfairness as I have—after much consideration— 
resolved to do my best to expose; when its repetition, either by means: 
of the signature of the critic being attached, or by some other 
arrangement, will have been rendered impossible. 


Ghith. 
Onty to. hear her voice, 
When the pure breath that doth its sound compose 
(Sweet as the fragrance of a fresh bud-rose), 
Comes with a gentle cadence in its tone, 
And speaks of friendship she is pleas’d to own; 
To hear this is for me 
Supreme felicity, 
And I rejoice. 


_ To look into her 
(Books that can tell such charity histories, 
Bright orbs where dwell such wond’rous mysteries !) 
And watch them melt, and drops of crystal bleed, 
At a sad story, or at some brave deed, 
Emit quick sparks of fire, 
Must make, true souls aspire 
To high emprise! 
To see her turn and speak 
To some poor cripple-be in the crowd, 
With simple grace, her thoughtful features bow’d 
In humble def’rence to his wretched state— 
To mark her precious sympathy elate — 
The broken castaway, 
Might move lost souls to pray 
For one so meek. 
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Nor a very novel theme, perhaps, but one that always rings pleasantly 
in the ears of a confirmed Cockney ; for it means that he can take his 
beloved London away from the mud and fog, and plant it with himself 
in a sort of Neapolitan climate, within an hour and a half of his 
making up his mind, as he calls it, to go “out of town.” Nor is he 
by any means unwise in his generation, for so long as man is gregarious, 
and prone to take his pleasure and the air in good company, what 
pleasanter spot is to be found in October or November, than this queen 
of watering places; and if nothing very new is to be said about her, 
surely we should find some consolation in the fact that there is no 
more agreeavle or easy occupation, than canvassing people and localities 
with which we are all familiar. 

And who is there, that is anybody, who is not familiar with 
Brighton? Familiar with it under most aspects. Arriving, say, a 
little before dusk, we spin along the Queen’s Road, and down West 
Street, from the station on to the cliff, where the gay throng has not 
yet dispersed for its dinner. The sun, setting like a huge red wafer 
in the sea, the air calm, or only just so much of it as to keep the smoke 
from overlapping the sea-front of the town; what a contrast we find 
to the murky atmosphere we left behind us but ninety minutes since ! 
Although the gas is lighted (the gas is always lighted in Brighton long 
before it is wanted) there is enough of the day still left to show us 
who is here, or rather who is not here; for if you do not meet Hob or 
Nob during the first twenty minutes you are in the place, you may be 
pretty sure that they are not here. 

Never mind! they will be down again to-morrow, and in the mean- 
time here is Mob, so taking his arm, you stroll along towards the Bed- 
ford, and tell him what sort of weather we have had in town. ‘“ Thick 
fog all day, my dear fellow ;” and he tells you that “the sun has been 
so hot in the middle of the day here, that you could hardly move.”’ It 
is five o’clock, and yet the people don’t seem inclined to go home ; for 
with the exception of a few invalids, they linger, apparently loath to 
seek the solitude of their hotels and apartments, as the evenings are the 
worst time in Brighton. There is very little going on for the Londoner 
in the evening, and he uses up the daylight to the last inch. The 
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bright little coveys of Brighton beauties, with or without chaperons, 
are scuttling along as though they were on their way home, but very 
likely ten minutes later you will meet them going just as fast in the 
opposite direction. 

The riding-master cavaleades come cantering by; the handsome equi- 
pages only gradually disperse, and it is six o’clock, and quite dark, 
before you are suddenly reminded that you are “treading alone, the 
gay Parade deserted.” Then the next morning is bright and sunny, 
the bands are playing in the squares, on the Esplanade, and’ the New 
Pier: throngs of peacocks and peahens are strutting about, for all 
the unbridled luxuries of the toilette thrive in this conservatory 
department of Vanity Fair. 

The shops are doing a rattling trade; all along Hast Street, and 
so round by Silvani’s, you find the same activity and bustle going on. 
Somebody is sure to be playing on a piano in one of the music shops, 
and a musical box is sureto beplayingin one of the jewellers’. Everything 
is bright, gay, and charming ; there is plenty of money being spent, and 
you can scarcely believe that there is such a thing as sorrow or poverty 
in the world. Your spirits are good, your appetite sharpens, you have 
your luncheon, and almost before you know it, you find that you have 
been twenty-four hours in the town. So you may go on day after day 
as long as you please, for it entirely depends on yourself as to how 
much of this sort of thing you can stand. We have all done it more 
or less, got tired of it, and tried it again and again. Why not? if we 
are very young, it amuses us, and if we have reached the respectable 
age of everybody else, it amuses us likewise; we know all about it, 
and the very absence of novelty is a sort of relief to us; there is not a 
point belonging to the place and its occupants, that we don’t know by 
heart ; they have been described and written about, and worn thread- 
bare, and for this reason we like them all the better. There is nothing 
really so comfortable, when we want to be thoroughly at ease, as an 
old coat; hence we always feel perfectly at home when we “run down 
to Brighton.” Moreover, we have most of us known it from our child- 
hood, and the innate longing to revisit the scenes where part of that 
time has been spent—that feeling which prompted Goldsmith to write— 


* And many a year elapsed returns to view, 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew ;” 
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should always afford us a poetical reason, if our natures require one, 
for spending a few days at this “city by the sea.” The trath of the 
quotation about the hare may be exemplified on the surrounding 
Downs, any morning we like to jom the Brighton harriers at the Dyke, 
Telscombe Tye, the Race-course, or Newmarket Hill; and though there 
is not much to suggest the cottage having stood, or the hawthorn 
having grown, where now the Grand Hotel rears its towering head, 
yet a good many changes worth recalling have taken place since we 
were under the hands of Dr. Blimber, of Kemp Town. 

As it is the habit of present historians to weave together for us all 
the minute records and details of one or two particular reigns, so let 
us, following their example, glance at Brighton, simply from the time 
when our own Queen came to the throne, and when, on her first visit 
to the-Pavilion, she became so disgusted with the vulgar mobbing she 
then received, that she never made a second attempt to establish her- 
self in that charming marine residence, from which you cannot obtain a 
single glimpse of the sea. 

We need not trouble ourselves with “ Brighthelmston,” as it is 
called in Domesday Book, when the luckless Harold drew his con- 
tingent of villeins from its hovel-covered beach, to do battle against 
the Norman Conqueror, on the neighbouring plains of Pevensey. We 
have nothing to do with it later on, in the reign of Henry VITI., when, 
as Holinshead tells us, the French, in 1545, came forth into the seas, 
and arrived on the coast of Sussex before “ Bright Hampstead ;” nor 
when Deryk Carver, a brewer, and a Fleming by birth, and the owner 
of what is now called the Black Lion Street Brewery, the oldest 
building in the town, figured under the reign of Mary, of sanguinary 
memory, as the first martyr in Sussex, and who, after a long incarce- 
ration, was burned at Lewes; neither will we speculate upon the pos- 
sible aspect which our pet resort presented when Charles II., on his 
flight into Normandy, passed a night at the “George” Inn in West. 
Street, rechristened the “‘ King’s Head” at the Restoration. We refer 
the curious on this point to a quaint MS. in the British Museum, en- 
titled, “ The last act in the miraculous story of his Majesty’s escape: | 
being a true and perfect revelation of his conveyance through many 
dangers to a safe harbour, out of the reach of his tyrannical enemies, 
by Colonel Gunter, of Racton in Sussex.”’ According to this account, 
it will be seen that there is no truth in the story of Charles having 
slept at Mr. Frank Mancell’s, of Ovingdean Grange. This gentleman 
only figured as a negotiator for the hire of the boat, the progress of 
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which, after receiving its royal freight, is thas described by Coionel 
Gunter :— 

“ At eight e'clook I saw them on sayle, and it was the afternoon 
before they were ont of sight. The wind (O Providence!) held very 
good to the next morning, till ten of the clock brought them to'a place 
i of Normandy, called Fackham (Fécamp), some three miles from Havre 
de Grice.” | 

Likewise must we pass over that memorable epoch in the annals of 
London-super-Mare, when the first gentleman in Europe, as Regent 
‘ and King, let the light of his radiant countenance shine upon the 
beaux and belles congregated on the Steine, and whose predilection for 
the place is, perhaps, the only thing for which we can offer him our 
very best thanks ; and when, a little before Waterloo, as we know, Jos. 
Sedley, Lieutenant Dobbin, and Captain Osborne, gave the. ladies 
of their company, Becky and Amelia,a “ pleasant little outing,” and 
“swelled” it right royally on the Brighton Parade. 

No! we date our retrospect from somewhere about the period, hen 
triumphal arches were erected, at intervals, along the London Road, in 
honour of Queen Victoria’s entry into the town; when it took seven 
hours to reach it from London, unless, undeterred by the frightful 
accident to the “‘ Quicksilver” coach, you were inclined to risk your 
neck on one of those rapid ‘“ four’s-in-hand,” which accomplished the 
journey, at full gallop, under five hours; when Sir Vincent, Cotton 
drove the “down” “‘ Age” coach, and Mr. Brackenbury the corres- 
ponding “up” one, until these aristocratic whips, changing seats half 
way, indicated, by a polite touch of the hat, that a gratnity was 
expected by the coachman on parting from his passengers ; when the 
great sensation sight of the place was the departure from the corner 
of Castle Square of the aforesaid “ Age,” with its magnificent team of 
bays, an ostler to each horse, ready, as the last stroke of eleven rang 
from the neighbouring Pavilion clock, to whip off the clothing, but one 
moment before the impatient animals, so skilfully tooled round the 
corner by Mr. Brackenbury, dashed along the Grand Parade, that 
gentleman’s large whiskers and pleasant smile delighting the eyes of 
many an admiring Brighton belle. 

These good old coaching days take us back a long way-—80 long 
that we don’t care exactly to specify dates. The gaping crowds, the 
admiring belles of that time, glossy teams, are 
gone and passed away. 

The royal residence and its grounds are yin property. Castle 
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Square has still a so-called “blue coach-office,” which now means a 
railway parcels-dep6t; but the corner house of Steine Lane and East 
Street, that starting-poimt of those old steady-going coaches, the 
“Union ”’ and “ Alert,”” which, disdaining the short cut by Redhill, 
travelled through Reigate, and took eight hours for the journey, has, 
for many a day, with all the numerous coach-offices that studded this 
quarter, been converted to other purposes than the making-up of way- 
bills and booking of places. 

Fashion, however, revolving in a circle, has once more declared in 
favour of a solitary four-in-hand, which, during the summer months, 
plies successfully over the well-known ground. 

We have, in our day, been sent down to Doctor Blimber i in an 
omnibus, and advised of a visit from our “pater” by the receipt of a 
newspaper, directed Master “ Alert,” “ Union,” or “ Age’ Jones, 
and from which we understood by what coach we might expect the 
governor; for, save the mark! (post-mark) it cost eightpence then to 
send a letter from London to Brighton, and no one was above avoiding 
that penalty. 

The mere mention of the Blimberian epoch naturally suggests 
cricket, which here flourished in all its glory. Boasting as it did of 
two magnificent fields, Brighton was the head-quarters for the Sussex 
players, and was second to none for the skill displayed on the bright 
green turf, when such matches as “ Sussex versus Kent,” or “ Sussex, 
with Pilch, the great Kentish batter, versus all England,” drew thou- 
sands of enthusiastic spectators to the town. The names of Tom Box, 
the wicket-keeper, and Lillywhite, the old underhand slow bowler, will 
for ever be associated with the spots where their respective cricket- 
grounds once flourished : that of the former, with its fine open “ fives” 
court at the north end of the level, and now covered by Park Crescent ; 
and that of the latter, at the top of the Montpelier Road, then clear of 
buildings, and free to receive the bracing air, which came straight from 
the Dyke, across the breezy Downs. Those Downs, over which we 
used to scamper sometimes on a half-holiday, on our pilgrimage to the 
graves of the two mutineers in Goldstone Bottom, who were shot at 
the time when a camp, under the command of the Prince Regent, lay 
facing the sea, with its left resting on the Bellevue field, now Regency 
Square. 

The opening of the railway as far as Hayward’s Heath, whence the 
journey was finished by the coaches, happened just before our school 
days ended, when steam, like a victorious army, drove back into the 
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sea our ancestral conveyances. But they died hard, disputing the 
ground mile by mile ; some few’continuing the through journey, for. 
the benefit. of conservative old women of both sexes, who pertinaciously 
refused to have anything to do with these new-fangled notions. But 
the guards and coachmen gradually got employment on the rade 
way, the old ladies died, the Clayton tunnel was “bored,” the 
iron way completed to the top of Trafalgar Street, the present 
station erected, and opened with a grand banquet, and London 
placed, to the amaagenecnp of everybody, Within, two hours of the 
coast. 

The sea-wall, from the Chain Pier to Kemp Town, afforded ile 
gratification, and engineering instruction to our youthful intellect, as 
we watched its progress, and the consequent widening of the road, 
which owes its present proportions to the filling up in front ofthe © 
cliffs, which, although surmounted by detached blocks of stately 
mansions, were being gradually undermined by the sea, as is the 
case stil] on the way to Rottingdean. Of very much later date is the 
completion of this road-widening process to the westward ; but bit by 
bit has been accomplished, even till it has extended over the beach 
fish-market, and rounded the once narrow corner, by Brill’s circular 
bath. 

Brill’s bath! Ah! what a host of memories mingle with the 
vapours that hover above that tepid pool! Where, shivering on its 
brink, we were ruthlessly made to take our first headers, and where 
the amphibious swimming master, whose chest and arms, tattooed 
with all kinds of marvellous marine devices, evoked at once our 
wonder and our awe. Don’t we remember how we have nearly 
dashed our brains out against the fountain which then stood in the 
centre of the bath, as, in mortal terror, we tried to dive across it, and 
were afraid at first to open our eyes under water; and don’t we 
remember the jolly swims we have had there at intervals ever since ; 
and can’t we remember, too, as we write, the smell of the place, the 
taste of the water, the touch of the hot towels, the resonant sounds 
made by splashing, hallooing, and shrieking, as we madly persisted in 
having the cold shower to “top up” with; and, finally, do we not 
gratefully recognize how, by the addition of two new swimming baths, 
the establishment has been perfected, under the surveillance of Mr. 
Brill. 

Hove was in those days a rural inn maleate Cliftonville, with 
its stucco and red brick, existed not; Mills’ Terrace was the only 
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block of seaside buildings of the lodging-house type, west of the then, 
and, for many years after, incomplete Adelaide Crescent. 

Palatial Palmyra Square rises on ground, to us haunted by a 
mysterious vision! Gaunt and weird, it stood for years, a skeleton 
of iron frame-work of some never finished dome or round tower, 
inspiring us however with but little curiosity when, almost under its 
shadow, we sailed our toy boats over the long since filled up Wick 
pond. 

Now, we wonder very much what that ghostly frame-work could 
have been. The neighbouring chalybeate spa is also historic ground 
to us. The inky flavour of its water yet lingers on our palate, and is 
only removed, as we think of the gingerbread nut, dispensed at the 
‘adjacent thatched cottage. 

Changed and brick-surrounded, all this quarter is unrecognizable 
by the old Brightonian, and one is driven down on to the cliff again, 
“to make” a land-mark of early days. The toll-house, at the end of 
the Esplanade and commencement of Brunswick Terrace, still retains 
its weighing-machine, where the weight of every cart-load of coal 
coming from Shoreham, continues to be tested. 

The Esplanade, now widened to nearly twice its original width, 
takes us to the New Pier, and there, as we pay our twopence, we can 
look back, and mentally recall the aspect of those funny old seats and 
steps, which opposite Regency Square, led from the upper to the lower 
walk. 

Red-bricked and stuccoed, with a scanty sloping grass plot, they 
formed a curious relic of watering-place decoration of the Georgian 
era. So, on to the bottom of Cannon Place, where Blacklock, the 
chemist’s, was formerly the solitary shop, standing prominently out 
from the houses ; and then the battery, the old battery, with its flag- 
staff and its two conical piles of cannon balls, the disused cannons 
themselves, the iron railings, and the sloping green face to the useless 
fortification ; then the old yellow-bricked battery-house itself, the 
artillery man, the one fat artillery man? Who cannot remember 
them? and, remembering, does not in a measure grieve for their 
disappearance? For they are all gone, swept away by improvements, 
unlimited hotels, town council edicts, time, and death ! 

“ Changed,” or “ disappeared,” is written plainly at many a street 
corner, and over many a well-remembered shop. 

Their owners, too! where are they ? together with all the eccentric 
characters which we can recollect as much part and parcel of the 
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place, as the Chain Pier itself! Very long ago we used to shrink away 
trembling from a poor gentleman, who, from some dire convulsion of 
nature, had turned completely blue! A: semi-sort of mariner there also 
was, who had for years been in captivity amongst the savages, and, as 
the story ran, thrilling us through and through, had only escaped with 
his life, by consenting to be tattooed. Then there was Colonel Eld, 
the master of the ceremonies; who, remembering Brighton, cannot at 
once bring to their minds that tall, gentlemanly figure? his high 
cravat, round shirt collar, his polite salute, his gait, his gaiters, his 
well-pointed and carefully turnod-out toes! His occupation and him- 
self, alike are gone! A relic of a past fashion, which, with a few sedan 
chairs, lingered until quite recently. 

Curious old ladies of the Miss Flite stamp wat of number thine were ; 
given towondrous costumes and queer propensities; likewise, noteriously, 
that butt of the street boys, the crazy old gentleman of military aspect, 
who, shouldering his walking-stick, and muttering ever and anon brief 
ejaculations, as if they were words of command, devoted his life to 
the closing of all the area gates. 

These, with many more familiar signs, street cries, and ‘sights, are 
passed away, with certain years of enjoyment spent in the gay and 
spirit-stirring watering-place. Well! it can’t be helped, we must 
make the best of it! We have had a fair innings, we are not bowled 
out yet, and let las hope we have still more runs to get off our own 
bat. 

Through every seven years, the doctors say, we undergo an entire 
change—a gradual renewal of the whole frame-work takes place; and 
doubtless cities, as well as men, require the like renovation. Let us, 
then, not repine or grumble, as one by one we see our old landmarks 
carried off. Some compensations undreamed of in our early philo- 
sophy are continually “cropping up ;” advantages which have reached 
us in the form of easier garments, cooler heads, tried friendships, 
durable loves, purer tastes, and, let us hope, longer purses, and which, 
in the shape of grand hotels, new piers, wide roads, quick transits, 
and better drainage, have healthfully affected the town. Advantages, 
which it is but a truism to say, would astonish our grandfathers could 
they but look in upon us, and compare them with those which they 
possessed, when, in the pursuit of health or fashion, Ons, also thought 
of running down to Brighton. 
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BY THE REV. J. C. M. BELLEW. 


CHAPTER III. 


Cuar.es James Fox was twenty-five years of age, 
when his elder brother, Stephen, the second Baron 
Holland, died, in 1774. Charles’s genius, which 
exhibited itself from his childhood, had been emi- 
nently attractive to his father and to his friends ; 
whereas the portly and ponderous Stephen dis- 
played nothing of the talent possessed by his father 
and grandfather. 

The anecdotes of Fox’s early life too plainly 
exhibit the fond weakness of the father for the 
boy. Charles James desired to smash a watch. 
His father replied, ‘‘ Well, if you must, I suppose 
you must;” and accordingly the watch was 
smashed. Charles James desired to have a hand 
in pulling down an old wall at Holland House. 

, The wall was demolished during his absence, 
“aout. and a new one built up; but, as the youth had 
been promised a share in the work of destruction, 

the new wall was destroyed likewise, in order that the father’s promise 
might be kept. Such anecdotes create a smile as we read them; 
but, when we reflect that they are told ofa man whom nature moulded 
{or one of her most distinguished children, the smile fades away, and 
we sigh to think that the brightness of such a peculiar star should have 
een dimmed through the weakness and the faults of a parent. It will 
ever be deplored that he grew up with no better example in his home 
than the ethical laxity of such a father, who led his son to the gambling- 
table, whereby the man who was the charm of society, the embodiment in 


* A pair of candlesticks, belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, of the above 
pattern, with her poison-ring, Napoleon’s Legion of Honour, his hair and his ring, 
Charles James Fox’s watch and seals, and a variety of interesting relics, are pre- 
served in a case in the Yellow Drawing-room at Holland House. 
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all other matters of the best of all sense—common sense—and, as a 
statesman, the admiration of his age, became impoverished. Before 
his death, Henry Fox, Lord: Holland, was punished for the evil path 
into which he had tempted his son, by having to pay £140,000 for 
his gambling debts. 

It is told of Charles James Fox, and to his honour let it be here 
repeated, that, whenever he was in office as a servant of the Crown, 
nothing would induce him to approach a gambling-table. 

*‘T admired,” says Gibbon, “the powers of this superior man, as 
they are blended in his attractive character. With the softness and 
simplicity of a child, perhaps no human being was ever more perfectly: 
exempt from the taint of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.” As « 
boy, he had received his schooling at Wandsworth, whence he was 
removed to Eton, and subsequently to Oxford, under the tutorship of 
Dr. Newcombe, afterward Archbishop of Armagh. , After spending 
some time on the Continent, he was returned to Parliament for 
Midhurst, in 1768, while yet a minor. He could not vote, but, on 
taking his seat, he seized an early opportunity of addressing the House 
in a speech which gave promise of his future celebrity.’ In Lord 
North’s Administration, 1770, Charles James Fox was appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty; in 1772, a Lord of the Treasury. In'1774, 
he was opposed to Lord North regarding the American war, when he 
was dismissed from office by the following curious communication :— 


“ His Majesty has thought proper to order a new Commission for 
the Treasury to be made out, in which I do not perceive your name. 
Hon. Mr. Fox.” Nortu.” 


Fox had his revenge for this slight. He joined the Opposition, which 
overthrew Lord North’s Administration, and zealously supported 
Edmund Burke’s plan for economical reform. In 1780, he was 
returned M.P. for Westminster. In Lord Rockingham’s Administra- 
tion, 1782, Fox was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but 
resigned that office on the death of the Marquis. In the Coalition 
Ministry of 1783, he again held the seals of the same office, and again 
resigned on the defeat of the India Bill, The general election.of 1784 
followed, when Fox was a second time returned for Westminster, 
despite the violent opposition and animosity of William Pitt's party. 
The contest was one of the most remarkable on record, and has been 
rendered famous by the interest which the beautiful and adventurous 
Duchess of Devonshire took in it, when she gave Steele, the butcher, 
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a kiss by way of bribe for his vote im support of Fox. This 
was the period of his greatest political popularity. He had 
become “conspicuous in the nation’s eye,” and was accepted 
as leader of the Opposition to William Pitt’s Administration. 
During the ten years that followed (which included the im- 
peachment and trial of Warren Hastings), the part that Fox played 
in the House of Commons is too well known to need comment here. 
In 1797, he withdrew from Parliament, and resided at St. Ann’s Hill, 
Chertsey, where he wrote his “ History of the Reign of James II.,” 
but in 1802 was again returned for Westminster. When William Pitt 
died in 1806, and Lord Grenville’s Administration of “ all the talents” 
was formed, Charles James Fox returned to office once more as 
Secretary of State. It was, however, but for the brief period of six 
months that he held the seals. His health was already giving way, 
and, on the 13th of September of the same year, while negociations 
for peace with France were pending (destined to end in a renewal of 
the war), he died at Chiswick, aged fifty-seven. Regarding Chiswick, 
it is worth observation that it was there Fox’s grandfather, Sir Stephen, 
died; and it is a singular fact that, in the Duke of Devonshire’s villa 
at Chiswick, and in the same room, Fox, and subsequently George 
Canning, should both have breathed their last breath! It has often 
been remarked that, after all the cares and occupations of busy life, as 
men approach the great goal, their youth—the incidents, associations, 
and fancies of youth—come back to them, as if the mind were reha- 
bilitating itself for that eternal youth which shall know no age. This 
was remarkably the case with Charles James Fox. His early days 
had been spent at Holland House; to Holland House his simple, 
affectionate heart turned when the strife of the great arena was ended, 
and “home” became all his world. Several times did he visit. it, 
and drive throngh its grounds, pointing out, as he slowly passed along, 
to his best companion, the favourite spots of his youth, and telling her 
anecdotes connected with his childhood associated with the house, and 
gardens, and walks! Ah! if some friendly Boswell could have been 
there, what pleasant memories connected with the old house migh 
have been preserved to us, which would have enhanced its interest to 
future generations! With all its varied associations, not one, not even 
the death-bed of Addison, seems to him who writes these lines more 
touching or more solemn than the great statesman—life’s turmoil ended 
—coming back to take a last lingering look at his childhood’s home. 

In speaking of Fox, Tom Moore mentions in his diary that his 
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nephew (Henny Richard, whom Charles James delighted, even to his 
death-bed, to address as ‘“‘ Young One”) divided his unele’s life into 
three distinct periods. The first, when he was opposed to Lord North, 
and when his eloquence was bold, careless, vehement, vituperative. 
The second, when Pitt was his antagonist, and when he found it 
necessary to be more cool, cautious, and logical: during both these 
periods, ambition of power and distinction was his ruling passion; 
but in the third, and eoncluding portion of his life, all this had 
passed away, and his sole, steady, chastened-down desire was that of 
doing good. With prophetic and trathfal anticipation of his future 
fame, did Lord Carlisle, Fox's school-fellow.at Wandsworth, write of 
him in those early days— 


“ How will my Fox alone, by strength of parts, 
Shake the loud Senate, animate the hearts 
Of fearful statesmen! while around you stand 
Both Peers and Commons listening your command. 
While Tully’s sense its weight to you affords, 
His nervous sweetness shall adorn your-words. 
What praize to Pitt, to Townsend, e're was due, 
In fature times, my Fox, shall wait on yeu.” — 


e “Young One,” Henry Richard, third Baron Holland (over 
whose minority Charles James Fox had watched with an affectionate 
care not always exhibited by avumenular relatives), had passed through 
his state of pupilage, and had reached the age of thirty-three before his 
uncle’s death. For sixty-six years, from 1774 to 1840, he enjoyed the 
title and estate. During his long siimerity the house was let to Lord 
Roseberry and Mr. Bancroft. He temvelied for a considerable period, 
especially in Italy and Spain. In 1796,em returning to England, he 
completely restored and refurnished the’homse. He it was who made 
Holland House what we now see it. It was his home—his pride—the 
resort of the greatest men of the day, in every rank and walk of life. 
The rich treasures of Italian and Spanish literature which he collected 
now enriches the library of Holland House. The pictures of his friends 
and associates adorn the walls; ‘the busts of men whom he admired 
embellish the reception-rooms. ‘At every turn of the house, his taste in 
the articles of luxury, or the specimens of art with which he adorned 
his home, recall his name. With the most conservative care he 
rescued from decay the beautifal specimens of Jacobean decoration 
with which the house is enriched. One specimen is given in the 
accompanying illustration of the fire-place in the White Room, where 
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Stephen Fox’s coffers, as Paymaster of the Forces, are deposited. Tom 
Moore, in his diary, alludes to him thus: “Slept at Holland House. 
Walked, before breakfast, with Tierney and Rogers, and read Luttrell’s 


., Very pretty verses, written under Lord Holland’s, in the seat called 


_ Rogers’ Seat.” (Rogers’ Seat is represented in the initial, at the com- 
. mencement of the former article on Holland House. It is in the 


= 


garden, overshadowed with the glorious old elm-trees of the park, 
and looks out upon the flower-heds, in the midst of which is tho bust 
of Napoleon.) Lord Holland’s lines, upon the wall at the back of this 
arbour, run :— 


Here ROGERS SAT, AND HERE FOR EVER DWELL 


TO ME THOSE PLEASURES THAT HE LOVED SO WELL. 
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“The breakfast very agreeuble,” Moore goes on to say. ‘“ Lord 
Holland full of sunshine, as usual. ‘He always comes down to break- 
fast,’ says Rogers, very truly, ‘like a man upon whom some sudden 
good fortune has fallen.’” 

Talleyrand remarked of Lord Holland, “C’est la bienveillance 
méme, mais la bienveillance la plus perturbatrice, qu’on ait jamais 
vue.” Sydney Smith, who was an intimate friend, and one of the 
circle that regularly visited and: dined at Holland House, has written : 
“There never was a better heart, or one more purified from all the 
bad passions—more abounding in charity and compassion, or which 
seemed to be so created as a refuge to the helpless and oppressed.” 
He was born at Winterslow House, in Wilts, Nov. 21, 1773, and two 
months afterwards was rescued by his mother from the flames which 
burnt the house to the ground. He lost his grandfather, his grand- 
mother, and his father, during the year 1774. In four years after- 
wards his mother also died. His guardian, the Earl of Upper Ossory, 
sent him to Eton, where he was the contemporary of George Canning. 
From Eton he proceeded to Christ Church, and took his degree, M.A., 
in right of his rank, in 1792. Before leaving Oxford, he had visited 
the Continent, and was in France after the acceptance of the Consti- 
tution by Louis XVI. Between 1793 and 1796 he travelled in Spain 
and Italy, and made that collection of the literature of both countries 
before alluded to. On his marriage with Lady Webster (after her 
divorce from Sir Godfrey Webster), Lord Holland took her maiden 
name of Vassal, by royal sign-manual. His marriage led him to 
restore and re-furnish Holland House, which became from that time 
his settled residence. In 1798 he took his seat in the House of Lords, 
following the policy and seconding there the efforts which his uncle, 
Charles James Fox, was making “in another place.” His political 
life may be said to have been passed in opposition, in minorities, and 
in inscribing protests on the records of the House against a variety of 
bills which he considered unrighteous and intolerant. Lord Holland 
opposed the union with Ireland; he also opposed the penal laws 
against the Roman Catholics. In 1802, being in Paris, after the peace 
of Amiens, he was presented to Napoleon, for whom he ever after 
cherished a particular sympathy and regard. On the death of his 
uncle in 1806, he was appointed Privy Seal. In 1806 he published his 
“Life of Lope de Vega,’ and 1808 edited his uncle’s “History of 
James IT.” For along series of years he continued remarkable for his 
steady and unswerving opposition to the policy of the Government. 
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Of the school of Fox, he continued to the last the steadiest and most 
persevering pupil, supporting every measure that he considered was 
liberal in its tendency. Thus he was the advocate of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s law amendments ; of Catholic Emancipation ; he was a sup- 
porter of Canning’s Administration; and in 1828 he introduced the 
bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. In 1830, when 
the Whig Government was formed, he became a Cabinet Minister as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and this office he continued to 
hold (excepting during the short changes of Government in 1832 and 
1834) until his death, in October 22, 1840. Had Lord Holland lived 
until the present time, he would have been equally astonished and 
delighted to see many of the principles, which he vainly advocated, 
adopted by the State. But it is not as a politician that he will 
be remembered or regarded! As “Lord Holland” he is even now 
as universally styled, as if there had never been any other peer of that 
title. It was his “gilded room, which furnished the best and most 
agreeable society in the world” (as Sydney Smith declared), in which, 
while Lady Holland dispensed the hospitalities, his immense popularity 
was gained. He was a man of elegant education, genuine benevolence, 
unbounded hospitality, but a hospitality that was both bounded and 
select in the choice of the persons upon whom it was so unboundedly 
lavished. It has been said of him, “ Lord Holland selected his lords 
and ladies, not for their rank, but for their peculiar merits or acquire- 
ments.” His own cultivated tastes, experience from travel, and hearty 
love of literature, made him desire to draw about him those whose 
genius and excellence had rendered them distinguished ; and his friend 
Allen (to whom he had been introduced by Sydney Smith), who, 
acting as his librarian and conversation-maker or sustainer, at his 
entertainments, must have had a brilliant, but possibly on some occa- 
sions a rather onerous réle to fill. The anecdotes of Lady Holland, as 
mistress of Holland House, are so numerous, and her memory is still 
so green with the elders of the present generation, that it would be an 
idle repetition to produce them here. “Elle est tout assertion,” ex- 
claimed Talleyrand ; “‘ mais quand on demande la preuve c’est la son 
secret.” Lord Erskine said much the same of her ladyship, when she 
compelled him to present Sydney Smith to his Yorkshire living of 
Foston-le-Clay. “Oh, don’t thank me, Mr, Smith,” said the Chancellor 
to Sydney offering his thanks; “‘I gave you the living because Lady 
Holland insisted on my doing so; and if: she had desired me to give 
it to the devil, ke must have had it.” 
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Towards the close of his life, Lord Holland used to be wheeled about 
in a chair, as his affliction rendered him gradvally more and more in- 
active, terminating eventnally with water on the chest. Some short time 
before he died, he gave the late Marquis of Lansdowne the following 
epitaph of his own composition :—‘ Here lies Henry Vassal Fox, Lord 
Holland, who was drowned while sitting in his elbow-chuir.” It was 
in that elbow-chair that he did die ; and after his death, the apbtiied 
more serious lines were found on his table :— 


* Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey, 
Sufficient for my fame ) 
If those who knew me best shall say 
I tarnished neither name.” 


On his death, in 1840, Lord Holland was succeeded by his son, Henry 
Edward, fourth and last Baron Holland. He was born in 1802, and 
in 1826 was returned M.P. for Horsham. From 1839 to 1842 he 
represented England as Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, having married, in 1833, the Lady Mary 
Augusta, daughter of the Earlof Coventry. By him several important 
improvements and alterations were made at Holland House. The new 
terrace and parapet in front was constructed. .The new entrance 
and staircase from the hall was erected, and the roof of the library was 
groined and lighted. Unfortunately, the master who exhibited so much 
regard for the noble house that he had inherited, was not destined to 
enjoy it long. He died at Naples on the 18th December, 1859, and was 
buried there. By his will, the house and estate were left absolutely to 
his widow, who jealously preserves the fabric and guards its valuable 
contents, and who, let us hope, will take good care that future genera- 
tions shall find the home of Addison and Fox intact. Whoever may 
become possessor of Holland House (seeing what we have seen in the 
present age of spendthrift spoliation, and of disregard both for property 
and possessions, which, though they may be private as to tenure, are 
public and national in their antiquarian interest), all who love the few 
precious relics still spared to us, will fervently desire that the hand of 
the spoiler or speculator may not “lay waste this dwelling-place.” a 
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Vide “Times”? newspaper of day now passing or past :—“ On Wed- 
nesday last, Her Majesty’s Ministers, as usual at this time. dined 
together at the ‘Ship,’ Greenwich.” Truly, a Symposium of the 
frightfullest kind, this; plain Belshazzar’s Feast, as seems to me; the 
old Mene, Mene, Tekel, ete., visibly scribbling itself, for such as might 
have eyes to see, on every square foot of the apartment. Really 
ghastly to think of the poor devils jubilant in their “ Ship’’ there, 
bound for mere Orcus and the belly of Hell, serenely unconscious the 
while, and dreaming of the Happy Isles. ‘“ Lord Derby, from indis- 
position, unhappily unable to be present.” Poor old Rupert of Debate, 
of whom one cannot but still think, after all that has come and gone, 
with something of a partially human feeling! Heir of all these antique 
chivalries and heroisms, and even in some sort authentic heir, as no 
thrice blessed ‘Law of Entail-” could ever the least have made him; 
with some clear flash in him yet, as of battle-steel which flashed on 
Flodden ; fit, had the Gods so ordered it, to have heen a Rupert of so 
much other than mere Debate, and perhaps to have slain some consider- 
able Pythons for us. Indisposition of poor old Rupert? The podagras 
and nodosities presumably, known to have pressed a little sore of late 
on the poor old fellow; heir, too, it seems, of these, among the other 
aristocratic felicities. Indisposition of him presumably some acuter 
or acutest twinge of sad inherited podagras! Possibly—one hopes it, 
one will try to believe it—indisposition, mainly, to be present at so foul 
and obscene an orgie, comparable only to that of hideous Irish savages 
waking the dead body of their mother. One almost thinks it may be 
so mainly; and that the podagras were only incidentally concerned in 
it. One cannot but surmise, old Rupert, thinking of the turn things 
have now taken, and of his own share in that bad matter, must have 
fierce twinges of soul at times, to which no twinge in the mere great toe 
of him, or the like, could ever in the least be comparable. Old Rupert 
indisposed to be present by the sad podagra twinges belike, or, haply, 
by sorer beneficent twinges of just horror and remorse, the Dizzy crea- 
ture clearly cock of the walk on the occasion, and, as such, was 
“‘received with the greatest enthusiasm”—the whole company buzzing 
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and swarming about him to such an extent as we may fancy. Creature, 
of whom much were to be said, did the English language afford to 
present writer—disposed, if he could, to be polite—the proper terms 
of courtesy to say it in. Great man, he? as the swarmeries and buz- 
- zeries keep buzzing to us. Surely, o, let the swarmeries buzz as they 
will of him. Nota great kind of man, this! Yet surely—for, were 
he Beelzebub himself, it is fit his dues should be given him—the 
adroitest, dexterousest, shiftiest of men! And undoubtedly at this sad 
juncture the one supremely successful man. The successful, and, 
therefore—in his kind—the able man; the man able—to succeed. 
Without doubt, in the present crisis, this Dizzy exhibits himself 
throughout as a Can-ning and victorious Doer—doer of his friends, the 
Tory party, to an extent that may be held miraculous. Beyond ques- 
tion a political Jew (and Do) of the very highest eminence! I will 
quit this of the Dizzy creature, as wishing to remain ‘polite. Hlse— 
O heavens! were there not to be said yet a thing or two? Wretched 
“Old Clo” scandal of creation, of whom, and the sad, bad ways of him, 
a writer, who is nothing, if not courteous, must decline here to speak 
farther. Of these other gay banqueteers who could care to say anything? 
They are altogether dim and dark to me ; very names of them the saner 
kind of human memory declines to keep hold of beyond the minute. We 
will leave them—poor devils !—as we found them, so exceedingly 
happy in the “Ship,” toasting “our noble selves,” and little dream- 
ing whither bound. 

One little feature in this dreadful Symposiwm—my friends, it is 
really dreadful, dreadful and tragical, if you will think of it; what can 
accurately be called thinking—I note—before washing my hands of the 
fetid subject—as not, perhaps, without its significance. “ Throughout 
the evening, no allusion whatever was made to political subjects.” 
Infandum! infandum! The thing is done, then! Alas! yes—it is done 
—bnut, for God’s sake, don’t unnecessarily speak of, or even “ allude” to 
such a horror; here, as we are, to enjoy ourselves, though, indeed, a 
little under difficulties. So might sit some pale conclave of murderers— 
the corpses in the next room—with blue ruin circulating freely, wild 
levities on the lips of them, in the souls of them a ghastly terror, and, 
“Oh, damn you! don’t allude,” for any one venturing to hint at the 
all-absorbing, but proscribed, grim topic. This latest version of “ Oh no, 
we never mention her,” has perhaps, as I said, its significance. Probably, 
in the whole room—the Dizzy creature except, perhaps, as incapable 
of any such emotion—there did not feast a man who was not, in the 
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secret soul of him, ashamed of himself, ov. pari to that bad, base, fran- 
dulent transaction. 

It 7s done, then, it seems, and no mistake; the frightful Niagara 
Fall is shot; and the famous old three-decker, “ Britannia” (Queen, 
Lords, Commons), with all flags flying, “‘ Hearts of oak,’ our Cap- 
tain cried,” and “tremendous cheers” resounding fore and aft, of 
Jack Tars in a jocund humour, has gone down into the monstrous deep. 
My friends, it is a parlous plunge; and the omens of it—as is known, 
are meantime a little obscure to me. No poor Indian, in his poor 
canoe of bark, taking it, was ever yet, that I know of, extant again, as 
good for much in this God’s world. At best, after certain months, 
some twenty miles down the river, some putrid rag and tatter of him 
might be heard of, which the farmer of a thrifty, economic turn could 
utilise in way of manure. But with the “Heart of Oak,” perhaps, it 
may fare better. Instead of mere planks and tatters of poor corpses 
making the shores hideous, the good old ship may come up again 
bodily, with flags still flying bravely, Jack Tars still cheering, cheer- 
ing, and triumph of all on board, as after such a feat in the Naval line, 
as Blake and mighty Nelson never dreamed of. One hopes it may turn 
out so—though not without fear, one hopes it. In a world always of 
an abstruse kind, though we scientifically peer into it ever so, no 
strangest resuscitations need ever be wholly despaired of. 

The ease of our ancient friend Jonah should seem to be more or 
less in point here. Jonah, prophetic person of the Hebrew species, 
gone upon bad courses, and “ fleeing from the face of the Lord”—it 
is a phrase, my much illuminated friends, with deep meaning now, as 
of old—thought it best for him to go by sea. The infatuated mortal 
so fleeing! It is well known whither he fled—into the devouring 
belly of “‘a great fish” —whale, say some; but we will leave the species 
obscure, not seeking to be wise beyond what is written. Clear finis of 
Jonah, you would say,and conclusion put upon him and his prophesyings. 
But it did not turn out so ; it turned out quite other than so, as is vouched 
to us by the record. Jonah, engulphed in his dark prison, wondering 
much, as is like, where the deuce it.was he had got to, tumbled about 
as we may fancy there, seeking his way out—tumbled and rumbled 
extremely, and “cried” mightily, as we read. The unhappy prophet! 
one pities him a little in his dark plight ; but also one must confess to 
a little human feeling for the whale, unused to a diet of live prophets, 
and puzzled to dispose of this one. A prophet not to be disposed of 
by the understood methods of digestion. Whale strove hard to digest 
ihe prophet, diligently secreting its juices upon him; the indigestible 
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prophet, secreted upon corrosively, tumbled and rambled, as was 
natural, not the less terribly,’ but the more. Finally, the poor sea- 
monster, very sick with its prophet, and thinking, in the dim, ‘fishy 
mind of it, it must have swallowed the very devil himself, inconti- 
nently ‘‘ vomited” its prophet, glad to be quit of him on any terms; 
vomited him “on dry land ”"—which was considerate on the poor sea- 
monster’s part—and wished him God-speed elsewhither. Jonah, equally 
glad, for his part, to be quit of the sea-monster, hied him to Nineveh 
forthwith, and was diligent in the Lord’s work there. A prophet, no 
longer mutinous, seeking in that i “atuated manner to flee ; but zealous 
wholly to serve, as improved by his dark experiences. Venerable old 
piece of Jew history, by certain persons not believed, and even held flatly 
ridiculous. Not needful here to go into this, nor profitable im the-least, if 
we were to go. For my own poor part, I find it about as believable as 
most things I read in Dryasdust, Lord Macaulay, and the like. Some 
image of an ‘eternal verity I also find in it, of which there is in poor 
Dryasdust, nothing, or next to nothing. Image which, as heart of the 
matter, remains for ever precious to me, even were the mere husk and 
outer vehicle set aside as sheerly preposterous. But, as I said, we 
will not go into this. Sufficient for present purposes, that in this old 
History, or Mythus—call it what you will, in the God’s name—inexpres- 
sibly unimportant what you call it—this thing which of old was, or perhaps 
was not—it does not really much matter which—we seem to havea rather 
pretty type or figure of the sad thing which even now. Poor old 
Bull—as I figure it in an easy way—deep sunk in his dark esuriences, 
and “ fleeing from the face of the Lord”—he, surely, as the unhappy 
prophet of old did, has got himself fairly pitched overboard—has 
pitched himself overboard, poor blockhead—and the sea-beast Demo- 
cracy, for his much sins, has devoured him. Horrid sea-monster ! 
which this while past has had its eye upon him, and “ blest its maw 
destined to this good hour.” Will its maw, now it has at length got 
him, really be at all the better for Bull, as able to digest, assimilate, 
conclusively make pulp, nutriment, and nonentity of him? Will the 
monster find Bull digestible? This is now the question of questions. 
Any accurate horoscope of Bull, in the strange, new conditions he has 
got into, I could not undertake to calculate. Be it far from me—the 
like of me—to attempt so intricate a problem! But one or two little 
points of prophecy one may venture to promulgate as sure. I venture 
to predict, with much confidence, of Bull in the belly of the sea-beast, 
that his tumblings and rumblings will be dreadful there. The 
exploits of the dark creature are already, in this kind, dreadful 
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enough, and may almost be held unexampled; but now, in the yet 
darker condition he has got into, they will needs become dreadfaller 
and éver dreadfuller. Truly, it seems a frightful outlook on the times 
now just abead of us; and yet withal there is hope in it. While 
there is life there is hope; and whilst poor Bull keeps tumbling and 
rumbling, though never so wildly, absurdly, it is at least a sure sign 
there is lifein him. Do but keep tumbling about sufficiently, finding 
yourself in a dark place, were it even the belly of a sea-beast, and 
_ there is chance you may get your way owt. And this leads us to little 
point of prophecy, number two. It is clear to me, as the sun at noon, 
that poor Bull will not be digested; that in the fulness of time he 
will be vomited.. For his mad plungings and tumblings will be such 
as the interior of no creature, sea, or other, could very long suffer to 
go on in it. The sea-beast, I well foresee, will have its own sad ado 
with Bull; assiduously seeking to digest him, will find the funds of 
tough life in him too much for it, and finally, giving him up as a 
clearly unmanageable morsel, will belch him forth to the light again, 
glad to be rid of him on any terms. That Bull, too lively-tough to be 
digested, in the fulness of time will be vomited and once more see the 
sun, may be held, I think, as sure, certain. That he will be vomited 
“on dry land,” as the prophet had the luck to be; that, ¢mproved by 
his dark experiences, he will cease his wretched “ fleeing from the face 
of the Lord,” hie him with haste to Nineveh, and there, with holy fear 
in the heart of him, with pious, persistent valour, work the Lord’s work 
as Jonah did, sedulous to do it, or to die! I wish I were as sure of all 
this, my friends, as I am of his mere being vomited. But of all this 
also there is hope—this—which is what we accurately mean by a new 
heavens, and a new earth—is, one hopes, to be the haven of poor Bull, 
after all his weary, noisy tumblings in the dark, and sojourn in the 
bellies of the sea-monsters. 

Of the detail of this remarkable deliverance of his being vomited, 
which one confidently predicts for Bull; of the precise hows and 
methods of it; above all, of the times and the seasons, nothing here to 
be said: clearly it would be nothing short of frantic in one to try to 
write in any detail of this. Some loose hints, guesses—too probably 
of the wide kind—suggestions, ditto ditto, are all that on such a matter 
the wisest can have to offer. Hints which had best be of the} briefest, 
as this of ‘“‘ Reformed Parliament.” Sure enough, Parliament swaying 
us as it does, till in some wise manner it be reformed, the outlooks for 
us are much the reverse of hopeful. And the manner of reforming it 
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now in vogue, by “enfranchisement”’ of ever new legions of mere 
human swine and hippopotami, creatures of the mud and the sty, and 
the beer-trough—this, my friends, is a palpably mad, other than quite wise 
manner, and it is well seen whither it is taking us—direct into the bad 
abysses, and the bellyof Leviathan, the huge sea-monster. My poor Par- 
liamentary friends, I see well you will never reform yourselves, save in 
some express image of the mud-gods, or—to phrase it otherwise—the 
devil. For any adequate reform of you, as I perceive, there will be 
needed some beneficent “ pressure from without.” Pressure which, it 
really is my hope, and almost now, alas! my sole one, may one of these 
days be brought to bear on you. MHero-Oliver—had we but some 
hour or so of him back—he, as I think, would be the right one to 
reform you; he. Parliament once well clutched by the throat, and 
tumbled right out into the river, the poor country would clearly be 
much the better for it, and the Thames eels no worse, I think. This, 
of flinging it out bodily for the eels, and the whitebait down about 
Greenwich to fat themselves cheerily withal, more and more gets to 
seem to me the one Reform urgently needed for a thing called British 
Parliament. And to this our Hero-Oliver, if we had him, with his old 
experience of Parliaments, would promptly prove himself adequate. 
How to get him—how to get him—jeeringly asks of me this poor idiot 
and the other—supposing him really the man to do the necessary turn 
for us? My friends, I have no patent for the finding or the making 
of Olivers. To the making of a Hero-Oliver there goes faculty quite 
other than mine. Hero-Oliver is made elsewhere ; and is of the nature 
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how to get him? My friends, were he once well sent us, I will trust in 
him to get you, and to know what to do with you when gotten. It is 
not “emancipation” of any kind that some of you are like to obtain at 
the hands of him. And if zo Hero-Oliver gets you within reasonable 
time—unspecified—then the devil will get you, my poor friends, and he, 
too, will know what to do with you; grill you very terribly, I rather 
fear. Some Hero-Oliver for us, or else the devil, the dark foul belly of 
the sea-beast, and mere tumbling and rumbling about in it through the 
long dark ages and wons—this, I get more and more to see conclusively, 
is the alternative before our poor England mow. Heaven send us some 
Hero-Oliver, or some dozen or so, who, rolled into one, might be about 
equal to an Oliver! Thus only can we hope to escape from this reign 
of Dizzy and the devil, which I clearly see to be upon us. 

My admirable friends, I have done; from me no word more of 
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writing on this so horrible topic. Why should I have written at all 
of it? Ah! why? why? I will leave the courteous Echo to answer, 
not, I confess, being able to do it, completely to my own satisfaction. 
Except for a sort of frantic rage and grief over the business, torturing 
one’s poor inwards, and almost compelling—if one was not to fall asunder 
in the midst—some hearty human expression of itself, one sees not 
with perfect clearness, why one really should at all have written. Almost 
seems—one’s poor bit of writing or speech being no more than we see 
it—as if silence, of the two, might have been the better and diviner. 
But of a truth, it is a time this, when for the little remnant of persons, 
still, with some approach to scientific accuracy, properly to be called 
men, the grief of life has come to be great. Such is the horrid pre- 
ponderance of quasi-men, phantasms, and foul hippopotami, dirtily 
gurgiing in the mud-bath. For the Zoological Gardens hippopotamus 
I have by comparison a kind of respect ; with the clumsy movements 
of him I have at odd times entertained myself, and I have grown to 
have some kindly feeling for the poor unwieldy brute monster. Him, 
in some easy disengaged way, I consider, as it were, almost tenderly, 
as a relative, though far removed. But, alas! they are human hippo- 
potami, these others—good heavens! they are not removed—in some 
mystic and quite unfathomable way, I am bound to them and they to me ; 
from the easy disengaged point of view I cannot, if I would, regard 
them—they are brothers; hippopotami, alas! and I hate the dirty 
gurgling ways of them; yet authentic brothers withal, whom at peril 
of my soul I must love, as I never could the Zoological Gardens speci- 
men. Ach Gott! it is very dreadful this—the inevitable, manifold 
nameless infections of it are dreadful ; so that almost at times, in some 
access of a depressed mood, I have believed myself—I too like the rest 
—getting to be a hippopotamus. Positively the fact, my friends— 
strange as mayhap it may seem to you—that once, in this kind of 
hypochondriacal humour, as if horrid transformations wero in pro- 
gress, I had to put up my hand to assure myself that some kind of 
hideous snout was not actually making its appearance. Seems it not 
natural enough for an unhappy person thus afflicted, to put forth his bit 
of protest at a time, against much that he sees going on among his 
borthers of the hippopotamus variety? Surely, it is natural enough : 
were it only to reassure himself that he is not yet quite a hippo- 
potamus. Not, as he -hopes, yet quite, he—though always, as he 
well knows, in danger, so constant and manifold are the subtle and 
nameless infections. 
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The Broadtoay of Netv Pork. 
ROBERT TOMES, 
Late United States Vice-Consul at Rheims, 


TRAVEL where we may; in the New or in the Old World, we shall not 


find as long, lively, and rich 2 street as the famous Broadway of 
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New York. ‘The Italian Boulevard of Paris, and the Regent Street of 
' London, surpass it in breadth, but the American thoroughfare out- 
‘ stretches its European rivals in length, and leaves them miles in the 
rear. New York even has many an avenue of greater width, and its 
main street is consequently not entitled to the distinctive appellation 
of Broadway. Longway, it should be rather called. 

When the city of New York shall have filled up with its various 
structures the whole island of Manhattan, of which it now occupies so 
large a part, its Broadway, stretching from one end to the other, will 
have the length of about twelve miles. It has already reached its 
sixth, and bids fair, at the present rate of progress of the city, soon 
to complete its twelfth mile. 

The course of Broadway, after leaving the older and more populous 
portion of the city, becomes somewhat erratic. At its commencement, 
directed by the surveyor’s eye, it was made to divide the town into 
tolerably equal portions; but stretching in length, it came upon an 
old country thoroughfare (the Bloomingdale Road), and assumed its 
more irregular ways for its own. Thus Broadway, after running from 
south to north for three or four miles through the centre of the island 
city, turns diagonally to the left, and finally skirts its western border 
close to the Hudson River. Though Broadway will always, whereso- 
ever it may be, retain no doubt its prestige, it will be forced, in the 
upper parts of the city, to divide its honours with the newer and more 
central avenues. For the present, however, it is everywhere facile 
princeps. 

The highest number of all the houses of Broadway is 1516, but the 
street possesses many seattered structures beyond, and, with its pave- 
ment and gas-lamps, has the aspect, more or less, for the distance of 
several miles, of a city thoroughfare. 

Broadway has been so called ever since the English took possession 
of New York in the year 1664, Their Dutch predecessors had already 
given the road which led into the interior from their little settlement 
of odd, staircase, gabled structures, grouped about the shore of the 
southern tip of the island, the name of Heere Strass or Heere Wegh. 
This, which literally means high street or highway, was freely trans- 
lated by the English colonists into Broadway. In colonial times a 
small portion only of the present great thoroughfare was included 
within the precincts of the city. As late even as the year 1700 the 
walls stretched across Broadway at Wall Street, and thence its name, 
only a few hundred yards from its commencement. Within was the 
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city proper; without was the country, divided into various farms or 
plantations, as they were called. The first proprietors of these, after 
the native Indians, were some favoured Hollanders, to whom they had 
been granted by the Dutch Government. In the names of some of the 
streets which intersect Broadway, as, for example, Courtlandt and 
Dey, there still exists a récord of these early possessors of the adjacent 
land. 

Broadway owes its first introduction to genteel society, to one 
Captain Archibald Kennedy, of the British Navy, collector of the port 
of New York, and afterwards Earl of Carsilis of the Scotch peerage. 
This gentleman, confident in his own claims to gentility, did not 
hesitate to take the initiation of building himself a house on Broadway, 
and thus give the hitherto scorned street a recognition among the 
best society. The captain, having bought and demolished the tavern 
long kept by old Pieter Kocks, a Dutchman, raised upon its site an 
imposing structure of brick imported from Europe. This, which still 
exists, is No. 1 of the whole number of fifteen hundred and sixteen 
houses of the present Broadway. 

Architecturally, as far as its public buildings are concerned, Broad- 
way may not be entitled to rank high; but for shops, warehouses, and 
the various structures for business of all kinds, it is not equalled by any 
street in the world. Government has done but little, as yet, for the 
great thoroughfare, and in that little it has been greatly surpassed by 
what has been accomplished by private persons. The City Hall, in 
the Park, is a sham inadequate structure, with a veneered front of 
marble looking to the lower part of the city, and its back, painted or 
whitewashed, turned towards the upper. It thus faces about one-tenth 
of Broadway, and uncivilly turns tail upon the remaining nine-tenths 
of that dignified thoroughfare. The municipality, however, in raising 
the structure, and giving it its present altitude, is acquitted of any 
unmannerly design. The short-sightcd eyes of the town-councillors 
of these times were not in the habit of looking further than their noses, 
and according, seeing only the little village which lay within their 
view, did not look far enough into seed to catch a glance at the 
great city within ours. 

Besides the City Hall, there is no other completed government 
building in Broadway. There is, however, in progress of construction, 
a court-house of marble, which, if ever finished, will be an imposing 
affair, though it should have presented its front, instead of one of its 
ends, as it does, to the great street. 
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Private enterprise has fortunately more than made up for all the 
shortcomings of the municipal government, and beautified Broadway 
with long rows of imposing structures. There are churches, theatres, 
banks, hotels, warehouses, and shops, of every variety of style and 
material, all of which have been built at the cost of private individuals. 
This cost, moreover, has been something enormous, beyond, it is believed, 
that of any buildings for similar - poses in London, Paris, or any 
other part of the world. 

With the large and rapid increase of the population of New York, 
which in 1830 counted only two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and now counts a million, and with the great increase of its commerce 
and trade, the importance of Broadway, which is the chief thoroughfare 
of the city, has proportionately augmented. The prices of choice 
building sites have reached a height which would have appeared 
marvellous to our New York fathers, and will be hardly believed by 
our London and Parisian contemporaries. 

Lots on Broadway bought, scarcely two hundred years ago, from 
the native Indian, for a handful of wampum, or a string of beads; 
from “hard-headed. Dutchmen -and: prudent Englishmen, in colonial 
times, for a score or two of pounds; and from sharp Yankees in our 
own days for a few thousand dollars, are now worth half a million or 
more. The proprietor of the ‘‘New York Herald”’ paid for a lot, 
about fifty feet in width, and a hundred in length, the sum of 
750,000 dollars, of which amount 250,000 dollars were paid to 
Barnum, the celebrated showman, for the lease he held, and raised 
upon it a structure of white marble, which is said to have cost at 
least 300,000 dollars. The picce of ground next to the ‘ Herald” 
building, one hundred feet in length and fifty-six fect in width, was 
purchased by a New York insurance company for 350,000 dollars, and 
upon it they are constructing an edifice which will cost 800,000 
dollars. A thin slice of land, only four feet in width, and a hundred 
fect in length, lately brought the large sum of 75,000 dollars. The 
lease—mark it, the lease only—of another Broadway lot was but a few 
days since sold for 200,000 dollars, although within the last ten years 
the same lease had exchanged hands at the comparatively insignificant 
price of 25,000 dollars. A merchant built a warehouse which, with 
the ground, cost him 400,000 dollars; its value is now estimated at 
800,000 dollars. A bookseller bought, some ten years ago, the Society 
Library building in Broadway for 150,000 dollars, and a few months 
since sold the lot, after the building was burned down, for 450,000 
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dollars. The purchasers are raising upon it a structure which is to 
cost a million. © 

Rents have, of course, become proportionately high, and fifty, or 
even sixty thousand dollars is no uncommon price fora year’s hire of 
a Broadway store. The writer knows two young orphan girls who 
inherited three Broadway stores, from which they derive a yearly 
income of one hundred thousand dollars. 

Many of the shops and warehouses, or stores, as they ure called 
in the United States, are as sightly as such structures can be 
made. Some of them are built of a marble of as pure a white as 
that of Carrara, ' hewn from the quarries of Westchater, within a 
convenient. distance of the city. Where the ground is of so high a 
value, it has been necessary, of course, to econiomise space. The lots 
accordingly are very narrow, and the buildings, for the most part, are 
of little width, but exceedingly deep and lofty. Many of them start 
some two or three stories down below the ground, and rise five, six, 
seven, and even eight stories above. These subterranean compart- 

ments, by careful construction, the skilful.use of cement, and the 
ingenious contrivance of the side walks of iron and glass which roof 
them, are rendered as dry, light, and habitable as the stories above 
ground. In fact, much of the most important’ business of Broadway 
is carried on far below the footsteps of the pedestrian and the rumbling 
wheels of cart and carriage, for these vadengrened ape tments often 
extend under the whole street. 

A fastidious taste might object to the architectural style of many 
of the Broadway structures, which are often unnecessarily loaded with 
ornament, and deficient’ in lightness: and. grace of.proportion. For 
convenience and adaptation to its special purpose, however, the 
modern Broadway store is unequalled. _It-is generally in the form of 
long parallelogram, with its stories ranging regularly one above the 
other, and communicating by staircases at the sides. It is ordinarily 
perfectly lighted by long windows in front, but principally by sky- 
lights in the roof. It is provided with every possible convenience in 
the way of safety vaults, water contrivances, iron shutters, and all 
the necessaries for safety and use. The Americans have certainly a 
genius for what may be called domestic architecture, the internal con- 
struction of shops, houses, and steamboats. If they have still some- 
thing to learn from the Old World in the esthetics of building, they in 
turn have much to teach in the practical. 

It is evident from the long <ig-zag line of the Broadway roofs, in 
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which no two buildings can be seen to rise to the same height, that 
there was no arbitrary project, acting in obedience to imperial will, to 
Haussmannize the republican thoroughfare. The freedom of the indi- 
vidual has, in Broadway, fully vindicated his right to do as he pleases 
with his own. The street originally acquired naturally this irregular 
character in the course of its gradual succession of transformations 
from country to fashionable street, and finally to business thorough- 
fare. So that in the progress of development there was often seen 
rustic cottages and gardens in neighbourly proximity with formal and 
imposing town-houses and busy shops. The younger Mathews on 
visiting New York, after a long absence, was asked by a proud citizen 
eager to provoke a compliment, what he thought now of the great 
thoroughfare. ‘ Well,” said the actor, ‘it is the same old Broadway 
—all awry! the houses looking as if they had been shaken up ina 
bag and dropped promiscuously upon the street.” This character it 
still retains, notwithstanding the stately structures which have risen 
on all sides, for there is no uniformity in height or style of building, 
and it is even now in a state of constant transition. As “down 
town” is ever pushing “up town” further off, smaller shops and other 
humble buildings are daily being demolished to make room for stately 
warehouses and great hotels. 

The great ocean of human affairs, in calm or storm, can neither 
swell nor sink without producing an ebb or flow in that great tribu- 
tary, Broadway. If any great fact, national or foreign, is to be publicly 
manifested, this street is sure to become the medium. Thus, here were 
the grand demonstrations and processions in celebration of the opening 
of the great Erie Canal, in honour of the visits of Lafayette and of 
all the Presidents from Washington to Johnson, in sympathy with the 
French Revolution of 1830, and in later days then to give éclat to the 
completion of the Ocean Telegraph, and welcome the young heir of 
the British crown. Municipal enthusiasm would probably be exposed 
to a dangerous catastrophe if it did not relieve itself by an occasional 
demonstration in Broadway. Thus the great street has been made the 
frequent vent, by means of flurry and noisy parades of the military, 
civic, political, and other humours of the town corporation, as well as 
of various other fermenting bodies and effervescent individuals. 

It is this variety, stir, brightness, cheerfulness, and the fact that 
Broadway pulsates so quick in sympathy with the beating of the great 
heart of the world, which makes it such a favourite not only with 
Americans, but with all foreigners. No one once in New York can keep 
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out of Broadway, so great is the force of its attraction, and such in con- 
sequence is the influx of people and carriages and conveyances of all 
kinds, that facility of movement has become so hindered as to compel 
ingenuity to all sorts of devices for the relief of the over-crowded 
thoroughfare. The last contrivance for this purpose, is a great dry 
shod iron. bridge, which passes high over Broadway, allowing a free 
course for the stream of omnibuses below. As, however, some hun- 
dred steps are to be ascended and descended before the transit can be 
made, few except those who may be curious to take a coup d’wil of 
the busy scene up and down Broadway, have the patience to mount the 
lofty structure. 

Charles Dickens, when he was in New York, lived at the Carleton 
House (which has long since, by the by, given way to a great busi- 
ness establishment), and never tired, it is said, of looking out upon the 
lively Broadway before him, and was much surprised, as he said, and 
edified at beholding, for the first time in his life, Irishmen with whole 
coats to their backs. Thackeray, too, who had nothing to do when in 
New York, but to repeat his lectures, and had full time to indulge in 
that life of indulgent care, for which he confessed a liking, declared, 
great traveller as he was, that he had never found a street so much to 
his taste as Broadway, in which he did not fail daily to sun himself. 
Broadway, too, was always a great favourite with Irving, and espe- 
cially with Halleck, who has in his “ Fanny ” given a permanent setting 
to some of its ancient landmarks. 

Foreigners are apt to suppose that Broadway is a scene of violence 
and disorder, that it resounds with the frequent popping of the revolver 
and flashes with the brandished steel of the bowie-knife. Broadway, 
it is true, has not the well-disciplined order of a rigidly-policed 
European metropolis ; but although more license may be allowed to 
the roughs of New York than to the rnde apprentices of London, and 
the excitable gamins of Paris, so far is the great American thoroughfare 
from being disturbed by the unruly, that its policemen, as regards their 
police duties, enjoy quite a sinecure, and are mostly occupied with 


_ galanting timid ladies and unprotected females across the over-crowded 


streets, through the intricacies of jammed omnibuses and complicated 


cart-wheels. 
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Second Thoughts. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER VII. 


INJUSTA NOVERCA. 


Poor Dick Pincott! He had been reared on expectations. Every one 
had pointed out to him the existence of an uncle—the uncle—as a 
great fact. This uncle stood to him in loco parentis ; was called by the 
style and title of Governor, in an affectionate sense. So when 
Dr. Pincott married, we had no other name for his wife, as a relation 
of Dick’s, than Stepmother. The lad’s prospects had been of the 
brightest up to a certain point. That point was where Miss Maud 
Caswall appeared, the vanishing point in the perspective of expec- 
tations. 

By my advice, I regret to say (why was it necessary for me to 
meddle, I should like to know ?), Dick tried to make friends with this 
stepmother. He went home, was greeted in a constrained, uncomfort- 
able manner by his uncle—was smiled upon, murderously, by the 
mistress of the house. Miss Rachel had already surrendered the keys, 
and formally delivered over the citadel into the hands of the enemy. She 
had taken two of the old servants, who were unwilling to live under the 
new regime, and had set up housekeeping on her own account, in a 
pretty little cottage at Chorlton-Double, Derbyshire, which the re- 
cently-married couple had quitted for Hookside, Sussex. 

It was to Nookside that Dick went. 

“Your uncle and myself,” said Mrs. Pincott, on the day of his 
arrival, “dine five o’clock. I hope you can make unfashionable 
hour suit you.” 

Dick, determined to please, says he likes dining early in the 
country. She returned that she was glad to hear it, adding that she 
was afraid he would find their mode of life of a very hum-drum kind, 
after the gaiety of college. He was ready to meet her on this point 
too. He protested (the young hypocrite!) that he was wearied of 
feasting and playing, and would enjoy nothing now so much as the 
quiet of Nookside. 

This interview was, so far, a very pleasant one. The combatants 
were shaking hands. Now I daresay this ceremony of hand-shaking 
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between two unarmed persons has, to the uninitiated, a decidedly 
amicable appearance. But the next minute the boxers have jumped 
into sparring attitudes, ready for attack and defence with patna 
weapons. 

If we see two swordsmen saluting, there can’t be much mistake as 
to what use they are going to put their rapiers. 

I can tell you what mischief is intended in either case, if the hand 
is gloved or ungloved, or the rapier buttonless. 

But when a young stepmother of twenty-five smiles on her 
husband’s only son and heir, why, I would rather trust her with a 
parasol than a dagger. : 

_ Now to Dr. Pincott Dick had been more than a son. On him he 
had lavished all the affection whose proper immediate objects had been 
suddenly removed by that fatal sickness I spoke of a while ago. The 
Doctor and Miss Rachel between them had spoiled the boy ;.he had 
had his own way at home; he had had an unnecessarily large allowance 
away from home; and finding his wings thus strengthened, he had, 
while almost a fledgling, attempted flights on which younger birds 
looked enviously, while older birds regarded them with warning but 
unheeded caws. 

“Tt was partly my fault that the Governor married,” pa ved 
Master Dick to me one day, confidentially. ‘ When I was at school 
I didn’t come home for long during the holidays, but stayed at other 
boys’ houses, because Aunt Rachel was so strict and precise ; and when 
I first. went up to the University, I spent my Christmas in Wales, and 
the Long in roaming about. I didn’t make myself a companion to the 
Governor.” 

It was true he had come home once or twice unexpectedly, and had 
found a family in possession—old Caswall without his H’s, his wife 
vulgarly majestic, and Miss Maud accompanying her father on the piano. 

Mrs. Caswall (who did possess the aspirate) patronized him, praised 
him to his uncle as a “ dear, fine, handsome boy” (he was just eighteen 
then), and, asking him to sit on the sofa by her side, condescendingly 
inquired about his schooling. This was too much for Master Dick’s 
pride; but he foresaw no danger, and even listened to Miss Maud’s 
anmelodious firework performance on the “grand” with pleasure. In 
fact, the sly youth began a flirtation with her himself, which Miss 
Maud was clever enough to encourage; so that when, at the end of a 
few years, Dr. Pincott acted on his Second Thoughts, and married this 
eligible young woman, there was a little awkwardness, on the younger 
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Pincott’s part, in facing an aunt-stepmother, to whom he had been 
whispering occasional soft nothings, and his own who had 
been, as it now seemed to Dick, his rival. 

I have a letter by me of that date, signed “D. P.,”’ giving me an 
account of how he had acted upon my advice, and wha was coming of 
it. He says :— 

“The Governor (by the way, she objects to my calling him 
Governor, though Heaven knows he’s old enough to be her’s and mine 
too—bnut, then, she also objects to my calling her stepmother or aunt— 
fancy!) is very much changed. He is not so hearty as he used to be. 
He is always lecturing me, after dinner, when we are alone, on extra- 
vagance, and hinting that he must reduce his expenditure ; and, ergo, 
mine. The other night hesaid he hoped I didn’t owe much at college. 
I replied that I hoped I didn’t; in fact, that I supposed I didn’t. I 
had a great mind to ask him what (or, more properly, who) had put 
this idea into his head. He complained that I hadn’t studied sufficiently 
—that I’d wasted my time—that he knew two young men who lived on 
eighty pounds a year at college, and had taken first-class positions. 
(That’s his way of saying senior wrangler, and so forth, for he is very 
misty on all University subjects.) I could only be astonished, and ask 
their names. The two young men were friends of old Caswall’s. Sizars, 
most likely, at some small college, for I’ve never heard of ’em; and as 
for first-class positions, I don’t know what he means; and, for the 
matter of that, no more does he. Iam sorry to say that I couldn’t 
restrain myself, and spoke sneeringly of old Caswall, with his ‘’oss 
and ’is ’ounds.’ The dining-room window was open, and Madame ma 
belle mere, ma tante, or whatever she is to be called, was standing not 
five yards from where we were talking. I saw her as I went to the 
window. There was a thorn in that rose-bush. I wish I’d acted upon 
Second Thoughts then. All that I said was, that old Caswall might 
be a very good sort of man, but he had had no education, and really 
couldn’t know much about University matters. I'll finish this to- 
morrow morning. I’m rather late.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BETWEEN YOU AND ME AND THE POST. 


Waat will Miss Rachel think of all this? Chorlton-Double was, 
and is, a quiet place. The Rector and myself used to mect at Miss 
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Rachel’s tea-board occasionally, and discuss topics of domestic interest. 
Both would listen with pleasure to my notes for the continuation of 
my father’s “‘ Dictionary of Possibilities,” «which, however, made at 
this time but slow progress. 

T think now, ‘that had it not been for Miss Rachel, or rather for the 


- Pincott affairs generally, I should have been able to have formularized, 


at all events, one volume of the work. 

I ask myself, now, in my day of Second Thoughts, whether all this 
anxiety for the welfare of Master Dick Pincott was solely on that 
young gentleman’s account. 

Ah, well! who would live his life over again, backing all his 
experiences against whole “ Dictionaries of Possibilities!” Quod seripsi, 
scripsi—let the scribble remain ; I cannot erase it. Et que seripsit 
scripsit ; I have a drawer full of poor Dick Pincott’s dated letters. 
Scratch out those dates, alter the names, and the fable may be told of 
you, of me, of whom you will. Oh these leaves, which being dead 
yet speak! I have by me duplicates of his college bills, for wines of 
France, of Spain, of Madeira, for precious stones set in bracelets—I 
do not remember his indulging in this barbarous ornament—for 
Inxurious sofas, chairs, horses, prints, and such-like necessaries. 
These fell into my hands, when to me was entrusted the settlement of 
the small accounts left outstanding by Monsieur L’ Enfant Prodigue. 
From nurseryhood to collegehood, from pap-boat to champagne-bottle, 
he had been brought up to do as he liked best ; and what best pleased 
him, at first best pleased those who had the care of him. 

But, train up a child in the way he is to go, and if it is a pleasant, 
easy road, he will not depart from it. 

Gather a moral while ye may. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MASTER DICK’S LETTER “CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.” 


“|. .I saw TI was late last night. Iwas. I had been out to smoke 
my evening pipe (I can’t do it here, even in the garden) with Maurice 
(Maurice Passmore. Do you know him ?—a Fellow of St. Henry’s), who 
is, luckily or unluckily for me, stopping in the neighbourhood, and when . 
I came home the house was shut up. I knocked, and after a while 
Samson, the new butler, gets up sulkily, and lets me in. She (I never 
call her anything now, having dropped aunt, stepmother, and other 
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honorary titles) complained to the Governor: the Governor lectured 
me on late hours, dissolute habits, disturbing households, etc., etc. 

“To-day there was silence at luncheon. We are on the eve of a 
great battle. I feel it. When the trumpets sound I will write you 
word. = 


(Another Letter.) 


“Wars, and rumours of wars. I brought home that unfortunate 
Maurice Passmore to dinner, uninvited by the mistress of the house. 
Maurice is a deuced good fellow, and took everything as pleasantly as 
possible, despite the hints thrown out at me about ‘nobody being 
expected, unprepared,’ and so forth. 

“The fact is, sbe wasn’t in evening dress, and her eycbrows were 
not put on as well asusual. Maurice, hogarer, got into her good graces 
after our wine, when we joined her in the garden, and she had had 
time to ‘dodge up’ in the interval. Maurice and she have met before 
—somewhere casually. I forget where he said; perhaps in Yorkshire. 
I haven’t had another opportunity of asking him something about the 
Caswall family in general, as he has gone away for a few days.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SHOWMAN SPEAKS. 


A yew character you will observe has been added to the Dramatis 
Persone: Maurice Passmore. 

A handsome, well-made fellow, with dark brown hair, and darker 
whiskers. His eyebrows were somewhat heavy; but their peculiar 
mobility powerfully aided the bold glances which were shot out from 
beneath them. 

He looked any age between thirty and forty, and even past 
that was a young forty-five. He had, as a boy, worked himself 
into the Captaincy of Holyshade, the great public school; thence he 
walked into a scholarship at St. Henry’s, the probationary state of 
Holyshadian Foundation-boys; and thence in due course he rolled 
naturally and easily into a Fellowship at St. Henry’s worth £300 a year 
and his rooms, whenever he liked to use them, which he generally did 
during the pleasantest term times of May or October. 

Through this continued residence, and from the fact of his not 
belonging to any particular set, for the St. Henry’s men generally, from 
the Provost down to the last made scholar, have always kept them- 
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selves very much to themselves—he was welcome in every college hall, 
dining even with the great Dr. Buster, the master of St. Tuft’s, on 
gaudy days, interesting that magnificent personage by carefully 
considered remarks on continental education (Dr. Buster knew very 
little of the continent, or of any place in fact outside St. Tuft’s and 
the University), and when the seniors had withdrawn, amusing the 
younger Fellows with his imitations of unpopular Dons, scandalous 
college stories, and occasional references to the literary gossip of the 
day. He would finish his evening at the supper and, loo tables of 
undergraduate rooms, for which places he had another stock of anec- 
dotes exactly suited to the time and temper of his younger audience. 

I have said he was a Fellow of St. Henry’s. I have only to add, 
that, for certain academical considerations, he had lately been ordained. 

You see what a nice fellow he was, and what an excellent companion 
for Dick Pincott, was such a Fellow of such a College, and such a 
clergyman as the Reverend Maurice Passmore. 

There was one good thing about Passmore (but how maay 
good things have I not already told of him?) he was no toady. Cer- 
tainly he was senior to all the young noblemen of his acquaintance, 
when I came across him in Dick’s time. Passmore stood still while a 
procession of gay nobility and gentry (as the tradesmen’s circulars 
have it) passed before him. He could patronise them and be revenged 
upon the aristocratic generation of his Holyshadian days, when he 
and his comrades on the foundation were nicknamed by,the wealthy 
Oppidan boys Tug-muttons, abbreviated to “ Tugs,’ snubbed on the 
river, snubbed in the field, foreed by the snobbishness of Charity to 
wear a distinguishing badge of poverty, and forwarded in a decent 
suit of clothes, obtained by public subscription at a fancy-dress tom- 
foolery in the broad daylight of summer, to that ancient Home of 
dignified Ease and Ecclesiastical Comfort, St. Henry’s. 

These figures are not waxwork, but living. As they pass by or as 
they stop, I can point them out to you. What I know ycu shall know. 
We will keep Dick Pincott in view as long as we can. Sometimes 
we shall lose sight of him down a turning out of the straight course. 
Parties of men, of women, young and old, will stop him; will button- 
hole us, may be, on the promenade. A band of music, the theatre 
lights, the church bell, may distract us. Let us onward: and while 
we run, let us read. On Second Thoughts I have no capacity for 
running; let us sit and read. Now as we do this our eyes are on the 
paper, and many may pass by unheeded who have much to do with 
me and mine. Let them go: we will presently overtake thom, 
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Pooking- Glass, | 


Srro.iinc beneath the waving tulip-trees, 

Whose brown leaves throw soft furrows on the grass, 
Nellie and I on this sweet autumn eve, 

Watch the gold-tinted clouds as by they pass. 


IL 
Saith Nell to me, “ How beautiful the glow 
This glorious sunset casts athwart the west :” 


“True, love,” I answered, “as the rosy blush 
Upon the cheek of her I love the best.” 


ll. 
Nellie looked up: ‘“ How beautiful the calm, 
The quiet peace of these fair autumn skies :” 
“Yes, love,” Ianswered, “ but more beautiful 
The radiant depths of thine up-looking eyes!” 


IV. 


“*¢ La morale est pleine des jours,’ the proverb says, 
And thus runs on ‘et qui ne veut pas voir’ 
(Mind ’tis not I who say it, darling Nell), 
* Doit vivre tout seul, et casser son miroir.’ a 


v. 
If to be foolish is to learn to love, 
My gaze perchance is dazzled by the sun 
Looking, as look I must, into those eyes, 
Of such fond fools, I thank the gods I’m one! | 
Astiey H, 


